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DECEMBER IN EUROPE 


HitTLER’s speech in the Reichstag on the 11th December calls for special 
attention, all the more so as it has received little attention in the Press 
and was not even fully reported. As far as we are aware, no newspaper 
has seriously attempted to analyse and explain what Hitler said. No 
speech he has made since he became Chancellor in 1933 has been unim- 
portant. There has not been one that does not afford fresh insight into 
his mind, character, and policy, not one that did not mark a change in 
the European situation. 

The close and dispassionate study of his utterances is necessary to an 
understanding of the war. For it is his War and Germany’s War. The 
German nation is not his instrument—he is the instrument of the German 
nation. He is the spokesman of that nation, not only as it is to-day, but 
as if was when it became a nation, more than 100 years ago: and as it 
will be in the future—if it is allowed to. He has not imposed any new 
ideals upon the German nation. He is a genius, but not a creative genius, 
not an original thinker. His work—which includes his War—is the fulfil- 
ment of German national ideals which have been expressed and expounded 
in countless books, plays, poems, pamphlets, lectures, and speeches for 
more than a century. The main causes of the German Revolution of 
1933 and, therefore, of the Second World War, are neither economic nor 
even political—they are literary, they are to be found in books. There 
is a continuous line from Fichte’s ‘ Addresses to the German Nation’ 
delivered at Berlin during the years 1807 and 1808 and Hitler’s speech 
on the 11th December, 1941. The German Revolution was the most 
literary ever known and, for that reason, the most understandable— 
though the least understood. The Western European mind has acquired 
the dominant habit of explaining modern history in political and economic 
terms and the underground corruption of the modern historical sense by 
socialistic materialism has made Western European historians observe 
the rise of the German nation, and especially the rise of Hitler, through a 
distorting medium. English historians have not neglected the history of 
ideas, but they have been tending more and more to explain them away 


1 
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rather than to explain them—to treat them as the consequences of a 
given political or economic situation, to credit them with a derivative 
rather than a causative petency. English history lends itself better to 
this method than German, for the English are a political and, therefore, 
a pragmatic people. In German history, ideas cannot be explained in 
terms of situations. It is the other way about—the German situation 
has to be explained in terms of ideas. National Socialism has not arisen 
out of the German situation—the German situation, and, therefore, the 
German War, have arisen out of National Socialism.! 

If, therefore, we neglect the study of Hitler’s speeches, we neglect the 
study of the war as waged by Germany, and help to promote that incom- 
prehension which allowed the war to come about, which brought us near 
to losing it, which is making it longer and more grievous than it need be, 
which will, if it persists, lose us the peace when we have won the war. 

Hitler’s speech has been qualified as ‘hysterical ’ in the popular Press 
and as showing desperation. Although the German armies have suffered 
severe defeat in Russia, and although the month of December, 1941, was 
a month of deep disappointment to Hitler, his speech was free from 
hysteria and without a trace of desperation. It was animated by an 
inflexible resolve and by confidence in the final triumph of German 
arms. Despite a certain vulgarity and a deal of untruthfulness, it was a 
formidable speech by a formidable man. 

We make no apology for referring to Hitler as formidable. We have 
repeatedly been called to task for doing so. One silly person has written 
to us, suggesting that we are ‘defeatist’ (he has, in his letter, also 
enriched the English language with a new word, the word ‘ depressionist ’). 
He denies that Hitler has military genius and attributes the achievement 
of the German armed forces not to Hitler but to his generals. We have 
no hesitation is expressing our belief that Hitler is a military genius of 
the first order. Again and again he overruled the advice of his foremost 
commanders and events proved him right—as, for example, when he 
ordered the invasion of the Rhineland. He had, with profound insight, 
perceived the military weakness of France as far back as 1932, France, 
he then remarked, would be crushed ‘ because of the Maginot Line.’ ? 
The broad strategy with which the war is being waged was laid down by 
Hitler himself in his book Mein Kampf, which was written in the years 
1924 and 1926. It is true that he has able generals—but they are of 
his own choice. And, although he is a man of fierce intolerance, he has 
chosen men from amongst his boldest critics. It is true that he has taken 
over the heritage of the great masters of German classical strategy—of 
Clausewitz, von Schlieffen, and von Moltke. But he has elaborated, 
amplified, and modernised the heritage, which was chiefly concerned with 
war on land, so as to include naval and aerial warfare. As a ‘ co-ordinator 
of defence ’ Hitler is unsurpassed. He has integrated not only the war 

1 The antecedents of National Socialism have been ably surveyed by Rohan d’O. Butler 


in his Roots of National Socialism, 1793-1933 (Faber and Faber, 1941). 
2 We have this information from the person to whom Hitler made the remark. 
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of weapons, but political warfare, into one organic whole, the like of which 
has not been seen before in the history of mankind. 

This integration is one of which none of his generals are even remotely 
capable. Amongst his German predecessors, von Moltke alone thought 
in comparable terms. Von Moltke had a powerful intellect and he was a 
profound and dispassionate student of foreign countries. His political 
and psychological insight was altogether exceptional. But he had an 
exalted character and his Prussian austerity would not have enabled 
him to be the demagogue that Hitler is. Von Moltke had a moral great- 
ness which Hitler lacks. This lack is evident in Hitler’s demagogy. 
Nevertheless, he is one of the greatest demagogues that ever lived. To 
say, as some do, that he is ‘a mere demagogue ’ is to misrepresent the 
nature of demagogy as well as to belittle the range of Hitler’s genius. 
Demagogy is not so simple a matter. As practised by Hitler and as 
integrated by him in the conduct of his domestic and foreign policy it 
can only be achieved by genius of an unusual kind. 

We have even been charged with being ‘ pro-Hitler.’ If to recognise 
the fearful strength, cunning, and ferocity of the tiger or the shark is to 
be ‘ pro-tiger ’ or ‘ pro-shark,’ then we are ‘ pro-Hitler ’—or, for that matter, 
‘ pro-German,’ for of the mighty achievements of the German intellect 
we stand in deepest awe. In that case the Prime Minister is ‘ pro-German.’ 
In his book The World Crisis he wrote of the Germans that they 


‘ are worthy of better explanations than the shallow tale that they were under- 
mined by enemy propaganda .. . in the sphere of force, human records 
contain no manifestation like the eruption of the German volcano. For four 
years Germany fought and defied the five continents of the world by land and 
sea and air. The German armies upheld her tottering confederates, intervened 
in every theatre with success, stood everywhere on conquered territory, and 
inflicted on their enemies more than twice the bloodshed they suffered them- 
selves. To break their strength and science and curb their fury, it was neces- 
sary to bring all the greatest nations of mankind into the field against them. 
Overwhelming populations, unlimited resources, measureless sacrifice, the sea 
blockade could not prevail for fifty months. Small states were trampled down 
in the struggle; a mighty Empire was battered into unrecognisable frag- 
ments; and nearly twenty million men perished or shed their blood before 
the sword was wrested from that terrible hand. Surely, Germans, for history 
it is enough!’ 


There can never be any certainty with regard to a person so enigmatic 
as Hitler, any more than about Napoleon. Anatole France came near to 
denying Napoleon’s greatness when he qualified it as ‘ sublimated medio- 
crity.’ But in doing so, he begged the question, for ‘sublimated medio- 
crity ’ is not mediocrity. 

It is always possible to be mistaken with regard to an enemy—to 
underrate him or to overrate him. A just estimate will always be diffi- 
cult, especially in war time, for the unforeseen that every war brings will 
shake all criteria. Chance will confound even genuine brilliance and 


1 Winston Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1918 (abridged edn.), pp. 820-1, 1931. 
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will exalt modest ability, only to abase it again in the next turn of fate. 
There are reasons for supposing that the nearest approach to genius 
amongst the commanders in the last war was the Austrian, Conrad von 
Hotzendorff—but how can we tell with any certainty ¢ There is, how- 
ever, a habit of mind that is far commoner in the arena of international 
politics than it is in the ring or on the racing track—persistence in under- 
rating an enemy. This habit is a public menace. Those who have it— 
and they are more numerous in this country, perhaps, than in any other 
—share a large measure of responsibility for the war and for the disasters 
that have marked the war hitherto—including the recent disasters in the 
Far East, which are the most inexcusable of all, for they show that little 
has been learnt from analogous disasters that went before. On the Satur- 
day before Japan entered the war, a popular daily, whose fortunately 
limited influence was used for years after the last war to weaken the 
defences of this courtry, published three articles, ore of them showing 
that the Japanese army was of little use, another that the Japanese air- 
force was no good, and the third that the Japanese navy was of very 
doubtful value (the ships were referred to as ‘looking like pagodas’). We 
have been told again and again that the Japarese fre ‘ uninventive,’ that 
their airmen are not really air-minded, that their ships are prone to ‘ turn 
turtle.’ We have been reminded again and again that Japan has failed 
in China, the implication being that if she cannot even beat the Chinese, 
she cannot beat the British, the Americans, and the Russians as well as 
the Chinese. That the sum of the parts is equal to the whole is true 
in mathematics, but it is not always true in war. We have been told that 
the failure of the Japanese in China has made them go to war with the 
United States and the British Empire through sheer desperation. It is 
true that Japan has not had her way in China. But it is also true that 
60,000,000 people have waged war against 400,000,000 over a period of 
four years, that they have occupied immense territories despite the 
obstinate and heroic resistance of the numerous foe who, in war, has 
found a national unity such as she has never known before. 

We have, of late, seen the Japanese referred to as ‘ yellow dwarfs.’ 
Mr. Low habitually portrays them as though they were a peculiarly 
odious and contemptible sort of monkey. One newspaper, commenting 
on the inconceivable heroism that makes Japanese seamen incur almost 
certain death in the ‘two-man submarines,’ referred to them as the 
‘ hara-kiri boys.’ 

But the ‘dwarfs’ and ‘monkeys’ have opened their war against the 
British Empire and the United States with victories that are as astour d- 
ing for brilliance of conception as they are for audacity. One is forced 
into the very disagreeable conclusion that the armed forces of Japan, like 
those of Germany, are led by military genius, that the might of the 
British Empire and of the United States will be shaken in a most 
formidable fashion, and that fearful sacrifices will be needed before the 
‘ dwarfs ’ and ‘monkeys’ are once more confined to their native islands. 

To underestimate the Italians has become a national custom. It is 
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true that their conduct of the war has not been brilliant. But they 
perilously augment the strength of the principal foe. The whole situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean and the Near and Middle East—and, therefore, 
in the Far East—would have been different had Italy been friendly or 
neutral, though before she entered the war we were told that the 
Germans would find her a liability, that her ships were only built for 
running away, that so and so many German divisions would be needed 
to ‘ occupy Italy ’ and to ‘ stiffen ’ the Italian forces on the French border. 
Italy gives the Germans access to the Mediterranean—and, therefore, to 
Africa. If she were not in the war, there would be no fighting in Libya 
now. Her fleet has, it is true, not shown excessive audacity, but her con- 
ception of naval strategy is sound. She has carried out the doctrine of 
the ‘ fleet in being ’ in its completest form, and rightly so, for she must 
avoid battle so as to preserve every ship she can preserve, for an even- 
tuality that would now seem to be very near at hand. 


Il 


It is one of the enigmas of Hitler’s nature that he combines such 
smallness with greatness. He is vulgar, mendacious, and basely cunning. 
For the awful things the Germans have done in the regions they have 
occupied, they as a nation are responsible—and he with them. Such 
deeds are part of his method and reflect the cruelty of his nature. But 
it is the method he used to deal with his own Germans—and, at the 
same time, the method they approved of, in him, their chosen leader, 
the method that is part of the system of government in Germany. He 
is a man of inconceivably crooked malignance. And yet, those who, 
bearing his past achievement in mind, heard him speak on December 11th, 
will not deny him singleness of purpose (a purpose that is as selfless as it 
is prodigious), calculated audacity, immense resolution, and, although 
combined with narrowness and superficiality, a certain breadth of vision 
and piercing insight. His sense of being the instrument of Providence 
has grown, but he is, if anything, less arrogant than heretofore. He has 
even begun to show a certain humility towards Providence and its 
mysterious workings —it may be that the menace of disaster in the East 
has begun to teach him that. 

His conception of demagogy on the platform is akin to his strategic 
conception in the field. Like Milton’s Satan, he is skilled in mixing truth 
with falsehood : 

‘that hath been thy craft, 
By mixing somewhat true to vent more lyes.’ ! 


It has always been Hitler’s method to concentrate public emotion, 
especially the emotion of hatred, on one point. He is a terrific hater and 
1 « Paradise Lost,’ Book I., 1. 432. Blake charged Milton with being ‘ pro-Satan ’ (‘ of 


the Devil’s party’). But this was because Blake himself was Satanically inclined. 
Vou. CXXXI—No. 779 a* 
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an inciter to terrific hatreds. At first it was the Jews, then Dr. Benes, 
then Mr. Churchill, and now President Roosevelt (not that the Jews have 
passed out of his mind—he is constantly returning to his first hatred). 
President Roosevelt is net only responsible for converting a European 
War into a Universal War, but for originating the European War itself. 
It is no longer Mr. Chamberlain who encouraged the Poles to resist 
Germany’s over-generots proposals, it is President Roosevelt. But even 
Hitler’s crudest falsehoods have a clear demagogic purpose—that of 
concentrating, and thereby intensifying, hatred, and of acquitting himself 
and the German nation. The German War is not a German War at all 
—it is a Jewish War, a Plutocratic Imperialist War, a Pluto-democratic 
War, a British War, an American War. As a demagogue, Hitler is a 
strategist of the classical school in so far as he combines the defensive 
with the offensive. He spoke when his armed forces had experienced 
their first severe defeat on land—the Battle of Rostoff—and when further 
severe defeats were becoming apparent. He announced that German 
offensive operations in Russia had been suspended and yet he announced 
an impending offensive. 

The precipitancy of the German retreat from Rostoff suggests that 
there was panic. Every nation has its military vices as well as virtues— 
the vice is often a manifestation of the same underlying national character 
as the virtue is. The Germans, like the Italians and the Spaniards, are 
more prone to panic than the English, the Poles, and the Russians. The 
Germans panicked at Gumbinnen in 1914 and so enabled the Russians to 
penetrate into German territory. Von Moltke, the nephew of the great 
von Moltke, was in a state of latent panic fintil he was relieved of his 
command after the Battle of the Marne. Ludendorff was in a state of 
panic that destroyed his critical faculties for days after the German defeat 
on August 8th, 1918, days in which he pressed for an armistice. When 
he recovered his mental balance, he wished to have the request for an 
armistice withdrawn. But it was too late. Hitler himself was overcome 
by panic on November 9th, 1923, after the first salvo that was fired into 
the ranks of the insurgents he and Ludendorff were leading. 

The French suffer from an excess of the offensive spirit at one time, 
and of the defensive spirit at another. They nearly lost the war in 1914 
through excess of the former, and they were totally defeated through 
excess of the latter in 1940. The French do not panic easily, but are 
prone to a kind of collapse in which war is converted into politics, the 
martial spirit into a revolutionary or counter-revolutionary spirit by 
defeat—as in 1917, after the failure of General Nivelle’s offensive, and 
in 1940. But they recover. It is by no means out of the question that 
the French will again show their great martial qualities, even before the 
present war is over. The Italians lack staying power, but they will fight 
with heroism and with exceptional intelligence for an idea or a conviction 
—as the Garibaldi Battalion did in Spain. 

The Germans recover from their panics, for they never break up in 
anarchy. That is why the question of an alternative to the German 
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régime is immaterial. If there were no alternative in Germany, there 
would be one overnight, should the occasion arise—it would appear in 
every town, every village, every factory. In Russia there is never an 
alternative to any régime. There the alternative to order is always 
anarchy. The history of Russia is the history of this alternation. The 
Germans are as formidable in the defensive as they are in the offensive. 
In 1918 their beaten armies fought orderly and determined rearguard 
actions and inflicted fearful losses on the advancing Allies, until the 
Armistice was signed. After the Armistice the German armies went home 
in good order, not despite of but because of the newly elected Soldiers’ 
Councils, which were agents for the preservation of order and not for the 
destruction thereof. 

Although Hitler always believed that the Russian campaign would be 
difficult, and although his commanders, unlike his propagandists, were 
cautious in their forecasts even after the first series of successful ‘Blitz- 
kriege,’1 there can be no doubt that he was confident of entering Lenin- 
grad and Moscow and even of deploying into Caucasia before the end of 
the year. He seems to have counted on the collapse of the Russian 
central Government and on widespread defection in the Ukraine. The 
German intelligence seems to have been at fault, in so far as it placed too 
much reliance on the views of Balts, of Ukrainians hostile to the central 
Government, and to emigrés. Political emigrés are habitually mistaken 
about the state of their own country—and the longer their absence from 
that courtry, the more mistaker they become. The Germar: view of the 
Russian internal situation appears to have been several years out of date, 
years that have made a big difference, especially in the Ukraine, where 
the memory of the forcible ‘ collectivisation ’ and the famine it caused 
some ten years ago has ceased to influence Ukrainian nationalism. The 
Germans have had to accept the ‘ collectivised ’ farms as administrative 
units in the Russian provinces they have occupied. It is true that 
Russian intelligence about Germany has also been at fault. This is 
evident in the German broadcasts that have been transmitted by the 
Moscow station. The Russians will not, and perhaps cannot, recognise 
that the German Revolution of 1933 was a genuine revolution, and they 
interpret German internal affairs in terms that lost their validity in that 
year. Now, in war it matters less to the vanquished whether they inter- 
pret the state of a hostile nation correctly or not than it does to the 
victors. Even if Russian propaganda to Germany had been sound, it 
would have made little difference. But it may make a considerable 
difference, if it becomes politically sound, now that the Russians have 
been more successful in the field. The Germans certainly underrated 
the patriotic spirit of the Russians. This has, indeed, surprised many 
observers. The popularity or unpopularity of the régime has turned 


1 The term ‘ Blitzkrieg,’ which is frequently and inaccurately used in this {country, is 
rarely used in Germany. It means a surprise attack by combined infantry, armoured 
and aerial forces. A ‘ Blitzkrieg ’ which is superintended by a ‘ Blitzshieb’ is a minor 
operation carried out as part of a bigger and longer campaign. 
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out to be a matter of little relevance. Russia was in a state of open or 
latent revolution from 1905 onwards. Revolutionary outbreaks threatened 
in 1914. They were brought to a sudden end by the First World War. 
Russian patrictism asserted itself, although the régime was unpopular. 
The Russian revolutionary spirit is rapidly transformed into a martial 
spirit. But the reverse is also true, for in Russia the revolutionary and 
martial spirit are akin—Russian revolutions are like wars and Russian 
wars like revolutions. 

The military achievement of the Germans in the first five months of 
the Russian campaign was immense. But it is evident that too big a 
demand was made on German endurance, great as that endurance is. 
The vast converging movements carried the German armies ever deeper 
into Russia and, although inflicting fearful losses, did not have the 
annihilating effect they were confidently expected to have. The capture 
of Rostoff by the Germans was an event of great military and political 
importance. The whole Near and Middle East, Turkey in particular, 
took note of it. Rostoff should, from the German point of view, have 
been held at any cost. But excessive strain, both on men and material, 
the extraordinary toughness, cohesion, and resilience of the Russians, 
and, it would seem, panic in the German ranks, turned victory into 
defeat and defeat into rout. 

Exhaustion showed itself in front of Moscow. It must have been clear 
to Hitler by the end of November that the German advance could not 
continue. He therefore ordered a general withdrawal on a defensive line 
which is to be held through the winter. Information is too scanty and 
unreliable at the moment to judge whether the Germans can reach that 
line without further heavy losses and whether the Russians will be able 
to continue the offensive after that line has been reached. The Russian 
winter may change the character of the fighting but need not stop it— 
there was heavy fighting in the forests of Augustovo, in northern Poland, 
and in the Carpathians during the intense cold of January and February, 
1915. The Germans will, no doubt, fall back on a line that will afford 
the best possible use of lateral railway communication. We shall see 
whether they can establish themselves in adequate defensive strength 
and give their exhausted divisions the possibility of reforming and 
recuperating, withdraw the greater part of their air-force, and resume 
the offensive in the spring. Much—perhaps everything—depends on 
this. We shall see, also, whether, on balance, the Germans have ante 
or lost in Russia. 


Til 


For the first time Hitler referred to Germany as a ‘ Republic.’ He 
has always been hostile to royalism—he was always critical of both 
the Habsburgs and the Hohenzollerns. He brought the word Republic 
into juxtaposition with the word Socialist. The Third Realm which was 
established by the revolution of 1933 is, therefore, officially termed a 
Socialist Republic—and correctly so. That it is a despotism does not 
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rob it either of its socialistic or its republican character. Republics can 
be as despotic as monarchies (and have, in modern times, been more so), 
while it is doubtful whether socialism can exist apart from despotism, 
whether it is not inherently despotic (Nietzsche maintained that modern 
socialism is the inheritor of ancient despotism). 

The German system is, therefore, akin to the Russian, though the 
Russian is the more advanced both as a socialist state and asa despotism. 
The Third Realm is, after all, relatively young. The Russian revolution 
was, in its first stage, mainly a revolt of the peasantry who seized and 
shared out the big estates—an assertion, in other words, of the right of 
all to own private property. But under the leadership of Lenin, who 
gathered a powerful following amongst the industrial workmen, there 
was, as it were, a second revolution, with some of the characteristics of a 
counter-revolution, that ended in the conquest of the country by the 
towns. This conquest was completed—and with it the final victory of 
socialism in Russia—by the ‘ collectivisation ’ of the farms. 

War is conducive to moderate socialism, but not to extreme socialism, 
because a war-waging government will try to avoid conflict at home. 
Socialism went very far in Germany from 1933 to 1939, but its further 
progress was arrested, or at least slowed down, by the war. The National 
Socialists, whose political ascendancy remains, even if their popularity 
has diminished, are resolved to carry out full socialism after the war— 
Hitler certainly shares this resolve. 

When, in his speech on December 11th, he announced that Germany 
was at war with the United States, he was interrupted by prolonged, 
frantic cheering, which was renewed when he announced that the fight 
would be a fight to the finish—the fight with the United States and Great 
Britain. He omitted Russia. Hitler, by emphasising the socialistic and 
republican character of the German political system and by differentiating 
between the United States and Great Britain, on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other, reveals his intention to draw closer to Russia while 
maintaining the threat to resume the offensive against her in the spring. 

The causes of enmity and friendship between the Germans and the 
Russians have been so varied and, at times, so evenly balanced, that one 
could never tell whether they would remain enemies or friends, whether they 
would conclude an alliance or go to war. But the character of the political 
system in the two countries has had an unusually powerful influence or 
the relations between them (Bismarck followed a pro-Russian policy not 
only for strategic reasons but also because he saw in Tsardom a stronghold 
of royalism and of Conservative principles). The future of German- 
Russian relations is a matter of great importance to this country and to 
the Empire. The Russians have, by their resistance to the German 
invasion, contributed heavily to the Allied cause. By winning the Battle 
of Rostoff they have averted, or at least deferred, the German threat to 
Caucasia—and, therefore, to vital British interests in the Middle East. 
That the Russians should be able to continue the offensive against the 
Germans, or should at least immobilise huge German forces in the East 
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and impose an ever-growing strain on the German nation, is also of great, 
and perhaps decisive, importance to the common cause. But beyond 
this, there is the Polish question which must be solved, and permanently 
solved, if the Allies are to win the peace. 


IV 


The Polish question must not, and need not, be solved at the expense 
of Russia—not even, if by a new turn in the fortunes of war, Russia is so 
weakened that she can no longer defend her vital interests in Europe. 
Indeed, there seems a fair chance that the Polish eastern border, as it 
existed before the war, can be rectified in Russia’s favour by agreement 
between Moscow and Warsaw. As for the western border, it is essential 
that it be modified in Poland’s favour, and, it must be admitted, at 
Germany’s expense. But even the Germans will have to make some 
sacrifices for the sake of a lasting and general peace when the war is 
over! It will be useless to restore Polish independence if that indepen- 
dence cannot be defended. It is necessary that Poland receive East 
Prussia and the industria] regions of German Upper Silesia. Not only is 
it necessary that her frontiers be rectified from a strategic point of view, 
it is also necessary that her resources for waging war be increased. 
Although the idea of ‘ Federal Union’ as a whole must be rejected because 
it would bring incompatibles so closely together that it would lead to a 
chronic state of war in the most quarrelsome of all the continents, there 
is a good deal to be said for regional federation, especially between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Constant friction between Poles and Czechs was a 
minor, but not an unimportant, cause of weakness in the eastern European 
order between the First and the Second World War. No matter how the 
Polish frontiers are re-drawn, no matter what additional resources Poland 
acquires, she cannot, by reason of her relatively small population and her 
strategic vulnerability, be sufficiently strong unless her relationship with 
Czechoslovakia, at least, is something closer than a normal military 
alliance would be. Her independence stands or falls with that of Czecho- 
slovakia—and so does Czechoslovak independence stand or fall with that 
of Poland. Not that a Polish-Czech federation is enough—but it would, 
as it were, be the nucleus of an eastern European order. The leadership 
in that order should not fall to Russia, still less to Germany (if it were 
German, the war would have been fought in vain, for Germany master 
of eastern Europe is master of all Europe—and of Russia). The leader- 
ship in eastern Europe should be collective—it should, in other words, be 
eastern European. 

At present the relations between Poles and Russians are not inhar- 
monious. But when the Russians think of an independent Poland, they 
have, at the back of their minds, a future Soviet Poland—which is not 
what the Poles themselves regard as a free Poland. In any case, it would 
not be the strong and independent Poland which is a necessity, not only 
because the British Empire is pledged to restore Polish independence, but 
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also because there can be no effective obstacle to recurrence of German 
aggression, no balance of power in Europe, no safeguard against a 
German-Russian coalition, and, therefore, no security for Great Britain 
and the Empire. The establishment of a strong and independent Poland 
should be one of the principal and unalterable aims of British foreign 
policy—as Burke realised even in his day. It should be added, that as far 
as Russia is concerned, a strong and independent Poland would afford her 
security against German aggression—indeed, Poland, independent and 
sufficiently strong, would render a general European war impossible. 

The question of aiding Russia is not answered by the successes of the 
Russian armed forces. It will become a political as well as a military 
question. Russia will possess great bargaining power and will be much 
less likely to consider any German proposals if she can count on aid from 
her present Allies. She cannot be aided by the establishment of a 
‘ Western front "—the increasing demands of the Far Eastern and North 
African operations make this more impracticable than ever. But by 
steadily augmenting the strength of the Imperial Forces in the Near and 
Middle East it should, in time, be possible to create a combined Imperial 
and Russian threat to the German forces in the Balkans. The defection 
of Russia in the last war might have been averted if such a threat could 
have been developed sooner and with greater potency than it was, 
especially if it had been possible to effect a junction with the Kussians in 
the Near East. 


Vv 


Hitler left his audience—and the German nation—in no doubt that 
the war would be hard and long. The year 1941, he said, had been a year 
of great decisions—the year 1942 would be one of even greater decisions. 
German arms, he said, would improve with every year, thereby implying 
that he reckoned with years of warfare. German arms would always be 
employed then, when events were being decided. Like all German 
strategists he thinks of war as a series of decisions that culminate in a 
final decision—the ultimate ‘decisive battle.’ The Russian campaign 
was to have culminated in such a battle—the fall of Moscow, presumably, 
or of Baku. But even if the outcome of the Russian campaign turns out 
to be, on balance, favourable to Germany, Hitler must be profoundly 
disappointed because it has been undecisive so far. 

He must have counted not only on the fall of Moscow, but also on the 
elimination of Russia asa belligerent. There can be no doubt that the Con- 
gress of the Anti-Comintern was meant to have been a peace congress, or at 
least a preliminary peace congress, and that it was to have been attended 
by the representatives of a Russian, or at least Ukrainian, puppet govern- 
ment. Hitler has not, it is true, abandoned his resolve to reach a decision in 
Russia. The decision has been deferred. But he is not the man to remain 
inactive. He means to reach another decision meanwhile—and he said 
as much in his speech. It would seem that the Germans mean to challenge 
Imperial supremacy in the Mediterranean, We shall see where they will 
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strike—whether at Suez, at Tunis, or at both, or elsewhere. In any case, 
they will need the Italian fleet and have every interest in keeping it intact 
until then. 

They will also need the French fleet—or a part of it, if they cannot 
take the whole. They may even take the French fleet indirectly 
by associating it with the Italian fleet, so leaving the French with an 
apparent, though illusory, semi-independence. Their problem is not an 
easy one, for, although they can put irresistible pressure on Metropolitan 
France and the Government at Vichy, they cannot prevent the French 
fleet from escaping to French African, Allied, or neutral ports. Relations 
between Great Britain and France are, therefore, likely to enter a very 
critical period. It is doubtful whether the war can, in the end, be won 
without France. It is certain that the peace cannot be won without her. 
Despite her military defeat last year, and although oppressed, exploited, 
humiliated and blackmailed by the Germans ever since, she has not sub- 
mitted to the extent of surrendering her fleet, badly as the Germans need 
it. The French nation is anti-German almost to the last man. A big 
majority is pro-British. In the administration at Vichy itself there are 
many who desire an Allied victory. Even a defeated country has to be 
administered and those in charge of the administration are bound to deal 
with the victorious foe. Such men are not necessarily traitors—indeed, 
they may have patriotism of a high order, seeing that the service they 
render their country is almost sure to be ill-rewarded. It is true that a 
disastrous situation like the one in which France finds herself is favourable 
to the venal and the traitorous who are able to secure advantages, whether 
in money or in power, by compounding with the foe under the foe’s 
protection. There are such men at Vichy, but to regard the administration 
as made up of traitors and pro-Germans is as erroneous as it is impolitic. 
France has no government. There is no one to represent her. The 
so-called ‘Vichy Government’ is but the de facto administration of 
unoccupied France and is recognised as such by the Governments of 
Canada and the United States (this alone ought to make Great Britain a 
little circumspect in her French policy). Marshal Pétain is still respected 
by many, but he is no longer revered. He does not represent France. 
General de Gaulle has many sympathisers in France, but ‘le gaullisme ’ 
is a mood rather than a movement. As a soldier he is an asset to the 
Allies—as a politician he is a liability. His function is to command the 
Free French Forces—but not to lead the French people. The future 
leaders of France will arise from amongst the French people in France 
itself. The French problem is therefore a knotty one. Another political 
or psychological blunder (there have been many even now) on the part 
of the British Government in handling this problem, may present the 
French fleet—and a good deal more—to the Germans. Good relations 
with France, a readiness to collaborate with all Frenchmen, whether 
they belong to the administration at Vichy or not, whether, as 
soldiers, they acknowledge the authority of Marshal Pétain or not, 
whether they are willing or unwilling to serve under or with Genera] 
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de Gaulle—this must be the inflexible attitude of Great Britain towards 
France. 

To Hitler the war, as waged by Germany and her two principal allies, 
is an organic whole. He now makes the vaunting claim on behalf of 
Germany that she will take over the entire Graeco-Roman heritage, that 
she will be Europe, that the frontiers of Europe shall not be geographical, 
that they shall be the frontiers of a civilisation, a German and Germanised 
civilisation. Hitler rejects the Balance of Power no less than the Concert 
of Europe. His doctrine is a composite one, and derived from countless 
German writers—from Adam Miiller, Lagarde, Neumann, Sombart, 
Moeller van den Bruck, Spengler, and many others. It is incompatible 
with the continued existence of the British Empire—and with Great 
Britain not only as a Great Power, but a Power of any sort, with her 
independence, with the happiness and the well-being of her people. It 
would be better for her to accept the Second World War even as a 
permanent state, rather than to accept such a doctrine—better to fight 
on unendingly than compound with such an end. 

There is no ‘ other Germany ’ but there are other Germans—isolated 
individuals, condemned to loneliness, sometimes to despair and madness, 
with no following amongst the German multitude, never belonging to 
that multitude and always despairing of it. Their existence itself, and 
their fate, while they have lived, and after, is proof that there is not and 
never has been ‘another Germany.’ Against Germany, against their 
own country, these ‘ other Germans ’ have warned mankind. These true 
patriots have been the greatest upholders in all Europe of the Graco- 
Roman heritage which Hitler, in the name of the German nation, now 
proposes to annex. These Germans—Goethe, Hélderlin, Nietzsche, and 
others—foresaw what is happening now. They foresaw and warned in 
vain. Hitler and the Third Realm are the nightmare of German genius 
come true. In announcing his new annexation, he utters a new challenge. 
He says it is a fight to a finish. It is indeed. The Allies are fighting for 
their lives. But they are also fighting for the Graeco-Roman heritage— 
even those of them who do not accept it, are fighting for it, nevertheless. 
The fight for sheer survival comes first. But it will not be enough. Once 
sheer survival is assured (and it is by no means assured as yet) the fight 
must go on till the armed might of the German nation be brought back 
to the heritage its greatest men have revered and enriched—brought back, 
chastened, humbled, and rendered for ever unable to take up arms 
again in rebellion against that heritage and against the world’s peac.. 


Tue Eprror. 
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THE BRAINS TRUST—AND GUESTS 


Ir has been computed that nearly half as many people listen to the 
Brains Trust every Sunday afternoon as listen to the nine o’clock news 
bulletin. The Brains Trust (as nearly every schoolboy must therefore 
know) consists of three ‘ resident experts "—two professors and a naval 
commander, assisted each week by ‘ guest experts,’ whose business it is 
to answer, impromptu, questions sent in by the listening public, and 
presented to them by a ‘questions master.’ The questions, which, of 
course, have to be a selection of the total of questions asked, since these 
are apparently legion, are generally speaking of two types, those arising 
from curiosity about matters factual and those arising from curiosity 
about the opinions of the ‘experts’ on such diverse matters as love, 
genius, the care of children, the way to become an author, and, even, the 
way to become an ‘expert.’ All this may appear to be harmless enough, 
help to pass a pleasant half-hour or so, enlarge the knowledge of the 
curious, and indeed—since the matter is relayed on the Forces’ wave- 
length, keep its listeners from the idle and grosser pleasures. We here 
present the thesis that, in fact, the affair is much more serious, and a 
further symptom of that trahison des clercs against which Benda warned 
us not so many years ago. 

One of the most disquieting manifestations in our present-day society 
has been the degradation of the concept of the University, in spirit, in 
function, and in ideal. We have become accustomed to the growing 
tendency to treat the University as a vocational establishment from which 
men (and, for that matter, women) may the more easily obtain prefer- 
ment, not only in the usual professions, but in the world of literature and 
literary and art criticism, as a centre from which, not truth is disseminated, 
but political opinion, designed generally to persuade the ruck of men 
that the professor is not only a seeker after truth and its mouthpiece, but, 
ipso facto, the arbiter in the practice of affairs, and a centre from which 
men may more easily be assisted to knowledge, not for truth’s sake, but for 
the sake of the kudos that attaches to a vain and snobbish display of that 
knowledge. It is probably true that in all times since the University 
came into being, there has been a minority of teachers who have tended to 
make it the vehicle of such manners ; but probably never before has that 
minority become so powerful, having the means, through Press, market 
place, and wireless to find a wider public outside the University walls. 

Consider the Brains Trust and its works. The very phrase connotes a 
vulgarisation of language. It is inconceivable that the professors of the 
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past, with their nice, sometimes overnice and pedantic, feeling for 
language, should have allowed themselves to be brought together in an 
association of that name with its pompous affectation of co-ordination— 
in the big business sense, its suggestion of monopoly—of brains, presum- 
ably, and its hint of pun in the word ‘ Trust.’ Here we have, as backbone, 
two professors, who lend themselves to answering questions of fact, when, 
in their own lecture rooms, we hope, they would send their students 
packing, into libraries, to research, if they were so pestered. The outside 
public, above all the Forces, it might be argued, are no university students 
and have no time to make that effort. But is it then the purpose of these 
professors to suggest that knowledge, as part of a parlour game, is, in fact, 
its true purpose and the aim of instruction, and its acquirement a way to 
set public house conversation buzzing, with the ‘superior’ person the 
one who has collected the greatest number of such conversational 
counters ? When the crossword-puzzle craze was at its height, the defence 
made for it by certain teachers was that it sent people to dictionaries, 
and must, therefore, in time, lead to an extension of their vocabularies ; 
later, such pretentious nonsense was dropped, and the crossword-puzzle, 
by the growing eccentricity and cipher-like nature of its ‘ clues,’ shown 
to be a mere exercise in ingenuities. What of the business of proposing 
opinion, and what sometimes seems to become conviction, by the more 
emphatic exercise of voice and accent ? Here we seem, as audience, to 
be listening, at a respectful distance, to a sort of ‘ table-talk ’—with at 
times more asperity amongst the talkers than is conducive to such talk 
at its best. Are we to understand that the artistes, for so they become 
in the excitement of their ‘ crosstalk,’ are seriously prepared to stand 
by their table-talk, the essence of whose genius must lie precisely in its 
provisional quality, in its ‘ lightness,’ in its interplay of personality and 
revelation of temperament: in sum, in its play where ‘play’ may 
become the forerunner of the real thing set down gravely and responsibly 
in solitude ? We remember how, on one of those afternoons of listening-in 
to the ‘ entertainment,’ we enjoyed Mr. Robert Graves, who, as one of the 
‘ guest experts,’ was quick to catch the true meaning of it all, and there- 
upon played the fool admirably, whenever the questions, and some of the 
other answers, seemed to be too intimate, too large, for a display of 
intellectual coxcombry. Is it to be understood by us that there is a 
virtue in professors answering such questions (and, for that matter, the 
factual questions too), without the book ? Is this a display of vanity, or is 
there some new and serious contribution to be made, by these means, to 
the idea of ‘ university’? And what does the public gain thereby ? Is 
the cause of truth, sorely beleaguered as it has become and never more 
so than during a war, thereby served ? Who gains by the private (as 
they sometimes seem to become) wrangles of the ‘ experts ’ over matters 
which are of the deepest moment to mankind ? Already we have heard 
men laughing at the way ‘the professors disagree with each other,’ and 
have noticed how, in a time when it is the malice and envy of certain 
elements in society to denigrate disinterested learning and the business of 
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authority, this display has encouraged them to press forward their unholy 
crusade against the finest amenities of civilisation. These professors 
indeed do an ill-service to their universities and to civilisation. We come 
to that type of sophistry which is the most dangerous of all to the dignity 
and power of knowledge, that type of sophistry which affects that such 
matters are indeed within the province of all those who care casually to 
come to them, without responsibility, without fee, and without the utmost 
seriousness. If this affair had been left to the usual B.B.C. entertainers, 
and the ‘silly season ’ questions-and-answers of the old ‘ Monday Night 
at Eight ’ programme had been the basis of the matters considered, it 
might have been argued that a parlour-game wasn’t, after all, to be 
taken too seriously. But the affectation of high seriousness which 
animates this display and the authority lent to it, not only by the 
professors but by the guests, make it another matter. 

The intellectuals seem to us to be foolish in the extreme. As Benda 
pointed out: they are, in the long run, destroying themselves. This 
war has loosened the pent-up flood of hatred that certain ‘hearty ’ 
elements have always held in their bosoms against what humbly and 
simply seeks truth, in art, in science, in religion, in life. The careful, 
secluded, painful work of coming to truth by any or all of these ways 
offends those who would have conformity to the most comfortable and 
easiest modes of their time, those modes that belong to habit and are least 
called upon to submit to hard thinking and mature feeling, those that 
flatter the semi-literate and the apostles of the ‘ I like what I like’ school. 
Even the publicists, who might have been expected to understand, are 
beginning to desert. In a recent issue of the Sunday Times we find Mr. 
MacCarthy (incidentally he, on certain occasions, has been a ‘ guest ’ of the 
Brains Trust) giving high praise to a book of extremely bad verse partly 
because the writer is clear and is a serving soldier. We have examined 
that book and find the usual Brookesian stuff. It is obvious that Mr. 
MacCarthy, like so many other men of the last war, wants a war-poetry 
that produces the old excitements, wants the poets down ‘ in the market 
place ’ where they must betray their genius, unless they are, inevitably 
‘ public ’ poets. He, and others, must understand that for a multitude of 
reasons the old ‘ public’ voice is not what is being overheard by the 
poets. There is no necessary lack of patriotism ; but they will not, and 
they are right, ‘ manufacture ’ the work to please the critic or the type 
of gentlemen who begin to lay down the law on such matters but who, 
normally, never pick up a book of verse after they have left school. Mr. 
MacCarthy therefore, unwittingly we are sure, joins with the bullies who 
would bludgeon the artist into conformity, by this praise given in the 
wrong place. He contributes to the hue and cry. The recent correspond- 
ence on modern writing in The Times shows the way certain elements 
are thinking; and we know, now, what those elements have also 
discovered, that it is finally not so difficult ‘ to lay hands upon the Ark ’, 
particularly if that Ark itself, from within, talks no more the language 
of the Law but that of expediency. Mr. James Agate (another ‘ guest ’) 
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joins in. He tells us, in the Daily Express, that the business of the artist 
is to make the stuff that ‘ refreshes the total war-worker ’; he talks like 
Hitler—or Stalin ; and he goes on to say that if the artist cannot, then, 
if he is ‘capable of adding up a column of figures or counting loaves 
coming out of an oven, [he] wastes his energies writing poems of which the 
ordinary man can make nothing (the italics are ours), is putting his 
signature to a death warrant which millions of ordinary men will give 
their lives to avert.’ (He is referring to the danger of Hitlerism.) But 
this sort of highfaluting talk is the danger of Hitlerism brought to our 
doorstep ! We hold no brief for the ‘ abracadabra ’ school of poets and 
painters (as readers of our reviews of them in this journal must know) ; 
but we are prepared to be a million times deceived rather than run the 
risk that one authentic voice, one authentic pencil or brush, be prevented 
from speaking out to us, as a consequence of a hullaballoo that sends the 
‘ ordinary man ’ to his revolver. 

Everywhere the quiet voice is beset ; and, therefore, this is no time 
for the professors of great—and small—universities, for ‘experts’ of any 
type (even if they only come to see the fun) to help Demos in its business 
of denying the authentic ways of seeking truth. They can best help 
within the beleaguered fortress—for beleaguered it is—by standing by 
their guns, the guns they know best, the guns that are their solemn 
charge. Their sorties are ridiculous—and dangerous. 

Our anxious preoccupation with the Brains Trust goes further, however 
than all this. The peace-making, when it comes, will surely be the most 
difficult job of that sort that the world has ever undertaken. It will as 
surely require the best, the least passionate, the most informed, the 
‘ slowest ’—in the sense of most reflective—minds that we can muster. It 
seems to us that such minds must belong to those men who have sought 
least to show themselves to the public, to those who have, though 
strongly patriotic and engaged deeply in the war (as surely they must be) 
stood, in the best sense, ‘above the battle,’ preparing themselves by 
knowledge, and conviction based upon knowledge, and the ripening of 
understanding. But we live in a time when those who are most listened 
to are those who have most commended themselves to the public ; and 
these it seems have come to such commendation through the publicity 
given to them by the Press, the cinema and the wireless. The doyens of 
the Brains Trust, we gather, already have their ‘fan’ mail; they are 
known indeed to millions. They will come, after the war, endowed with 
an authority derived, not necessarily from their intellectual endowments 
and powers, but from their ability to answer questions impromptu. And 
looking at their names and knowing something of their achievements and 
those of so many of the guest ‘ experts,’ we are not reassured ; in fact 
we are mightily alarmed. 

L. AARONSON. 
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THE NEW DEAL GOES INTO REVERSE 


Tue planners and reconstructors of the post-war world on this side of the 
Atlantic would be well advised to study the report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee } set up in the United States in 1938 to 
investigate the concentration of economic power. This Committee was 
created at the instance of President Roosevelt by a joint resolution of 
Congress, and its personnel was made up of Senators, Congressmen and 
representatives of the Government departments immediately concerned 
with economic problems. Its origin and composition suggest that its 
views are representative of current political and official opinion on 
economic policy, and are in effect the latest version of the New Deal. 
This would make them of interest and importance even in normal times : 
at the present juncture in world history they have a quite peculiar 
significance. 

It is not too much to say that the New Deal was founded on a rooted 
antipathy to the competitive system and on a belief in what may be called 
piecemeal planning. The depression was regarded as the ultimate failure 
of the competitive system itself, and all the critics of the so-called planless 
or purposeless capitalist régime rushed in with schemes to replace it. The 
New Deal was primarily intervention to restrain the competitive system 
and to substitute for it planned industrial self-government. It envisaged 
more or less voluntary co-operation of producers in industries in order to 
plan production in the future under some sort of Government supervision, 
and without regard to the infamous laws of supply and demand. Indus- 
tries were to organise themselves co-operatively in the public interest. 
To this end individual industries were encouraged to get round a table 
and draw up schemes for their economic salvation. Codes were established 
in drastic modification or replacement of competition, and authoritatively 
enforced ‘to provide for the general welfare of industry,’ ‘to promote 
co-operation ’ or ‘ to balance production and consumption ’—all of which 
vague objectives resolved in practice into price-fixing and regulation of 
output. As A. J. Baster has summarised it in his admirable critique The 
Twilight of American Capitalism, the programme adhered to the familiar 
but disreputable course of helping distressed sections of the economic 
system to recover their fortunes by exploitation of the consumer through 
the grant of statutory monopolies. This was a fundamental principle of 
N.R.A. and of A.A.A. also. Under it business men were encouraged to 
set up price-fixing and output-fixing monopolies which were made as 

1 77th Congress, Ist Session, Document No. 35. 
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comprehensive as possible, by the offer of adjustment payments or 
by quotas based on past production. The ploughing in of cotton and 
the slaughtering of hogs for rendering into grease and fertilisers were 
practical manifestations of the policy of replacing unco-ordinated private 
enterprise by a system which guaranteed ‘ parity prices,’ ‘a reasonable 
return,’ and adequate protection against ‘unfair competition,’ ‘ unpre- 
dictable changes in demand ’ and ‘ over-rapid developments of technique.’ 

The Report of the T.N.E.C. shows a complete reversal of opinion in 
less than a decade. There is practically no trace left of the brain-trust 
influence of the early thirties. The report is an affirmation, almost a 
pean, in favour of private enterprise. In its preamble the Committee 
avows its faith in free enterprise, and declares that every recommendation 
which follows is intended to keep enterprise free. The report itself and 
the accompanying evidence are shot through with thistheme . . . Private 
enterprise must be protected from destruction. ... The object of 
Government should be to protect and stimulate private enterprise rather 
than to supersede it. . . . The maintenance of free competitive enter- 
prise by the suppression of restrictive practices which have always been 
recognised as an evil. . . . a free competitive system offers the best 
opportunity for the widest participation in the gains of increasing 
technology achieved through a reduction in the price of goods, in the 
stimulation of new enterprises and in the extension of existing ones. . . . 
The basic solution of curtailed production for selfish ends is to be found 
in the development of competing industries and firms. . . . It is generally 
agreed that competition must be maintained as the principle of our 
economy. . . . The American system is based on the maintenance of the 
free market. . . . It will avail us nothing to carry out a gigantic defence 
programme to a successful conclusion if in so doing we lose sight of the 
basic philosophy of our American economy—a competitive system of 
private capitalism. . . . Government protection is actually called for, not 
in determining and enforcing reasonable prices but in restoring price 
competition. . . . Government regulation of prices in industry is not 
compatible with economic liberty nor with political freedom. . . . The 
theory of free enterprise is competition, low prices, and volume of output. 
. . . The country needs a wholly free and enterprising system of free 
enterprise ; the free flow of all goods, purchasing power and enterprise 
capital for production; the encouragement and development of new 
inventions, accompanied by aggressive pioneer product promotion. 

In accordance with these views and in response to the President’s 
demand for a programme whose basic purpose would be to stop the 
progress of collectivism in business and turn business back to the demo- 
cratic competitive order, the Committee made a number of recommenda- 
tions all designed for the restoration and the maintenance of the free 
market. It also suggested immediate legislation to implement these 
recommendations. This legislation included amendments to the patent 
law to secure wider and speedier exploitation of invention, the registration 
of trade associations with a proscription on certain of their activities, 
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and the strict regulation of combine developments as a supplement to 
more rigid enforcement of existing anti-trust laws. 

Whether the Committee is too optimistic in its belief that a return to 
free competition is possible is not in question here. What is relevant is 
the belief and its expression. For us on this side of the Atlantic there are 
two aspects of immediate interest. In the first place, if a super Royal 
Commission (and the T.N.E.C. was the equivalent of that) had reported 
in this strain on the present position of British industry and trade, its report 
would have constituted a condemnation of most of the experiments 
in control which were set up in this country in the pre-war decade in 
such fields as transport, coal-mining, iron and steel, shipping, cotton and 
agriculture. Secondly if, as is generally hoped, we are to co-operate with 
the U.S.A. in post-war world reconstruction, it is as well that we should 
be aware of the prevailing temper and opinion on economic policy. Even 
if we need not necessarily clash on internal policies the United States 
is not likely to favour international cartellisation of the rubber and tin 
restriction type. Anything that savoured of the cartel—an alien device 
of German origin—was anathema to the Committee. One of our most 
prominent and energetic planners has just suggested that the old order 
cannot be restored in Europe, and that the only creative alternative is 
Socialism with a planned economic order. Let us be clear that the 
assumption that ‘individual enterprise ceased to matter long ago’ will 


be rejected, not only by the dinosaurs of American Big Business, but by the 
progressive opposition popularly associated with the New Deal. 


G. L. Scuwartz. 
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SCHEDULED TERROR 


ONE morning in March, 1941, officials of the German Consulate-General 
in Istanbul, scanning the anchorage in the Bosphorus just below, sighted 
a vessel whose appearance must have given them a peculiar thrill of 
satisfaction. From a distance this small single-funnel craft, flying the 
Panama flag, looked normal enough. It was only with the binoculars 
that you saw that her deck-space was crammed with people, so that 
there could not have been a square foot of empty space. This crowd was 
milling to and fro in an excited, almost panic-stricken way. There were 
men half-way up the rigging, on top of the ventilators, in the ship’s boats. 
Turkish patrol boats, quarantine launches and police boats had tied up 
to her and bum-boats from Galata circled her slowly. 

Details of this strange ship soon became known in the town. It was 
carrying a human cargo of 800 Jewish refugees from the Balkans. Few 
of these people had permits to land in any place, and the majority of 
them had been travelling, or rather, wandering, for one or two years. 
Expelled from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Poland, fleeced of most of their property before leaving and of what 
remained during their terrible journey, they had paid high prices for the 
few cubic feet of filthy air available in the hold of this ship, whose destina- 
tion was uncertain. Their ship had been ready to leave Constanza several 
weeks earlier, but the promoters of the voyage were not satisfied with the 
number of bookings—some 400. By ‘ arrangement’ with the Rumanian 
port authorities, departure was delayed while a prolonged inspection was 
made in search of a non-existent case of cholera on board, and during 
this time advertisements in the Bucarest newspapers announced that 
there were two spare berths. Of the several thousand replies, 380 were 
accepted and packed on to the already over-crowded vessel. 

A few weeks before, during the season of gales, the Bulgarian autho- 
rities of the port of Varna had allowed the ——, an unseaworthy old tub 
with a handful of crew, captained by a White Russian adventurer, to 
leave with 300 odd Jewish passengers. The ship was wrecked off the 
coast of Thrace, and all but eighty odd of its passengers were drowned. 

Under such circumstances are the Jews leaving Europe, a continent 
which, though it has segregated them in ghettos, branded them with fire, 
massacred them, and barred them from a free life, has never before 
expelled them from its shores. For every rich Jew who is able to reach 
the United States by Clipper, or Bombay in comfort, a hundred leave 
under conditions which no conscientious veterinary officer would pass as 
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fit for cattle. And for every hundred that escape in this way, 10,000 
remain in anguish and uncertainty under the yoke of the Nazis. 

What is happening to Jews in Europe that they should willingly 
undertake the hazards of such journeys rather than stay there? The 
following account of the persecution of Jews in the Rumania of Antonescu 
was written by a reliable eye-witness. 


Bucharest. December Ist, 1940. The situation for Jews in Rumania since 
the establishment of the Legionary régime is a tragic one. Even before that 
event, the Jews had been made to pay dearly for the loss of Bessarabia and 
the Northern Bukovine to Russia. On the pretext that the retiring Rumanian 
armies had been insulted by the Jewish population, serious pogroms occurred 
in Yassy, Dorohoi and Galati. At Dorohoi there were 245 deaths, in the 
Bukovine together 350, and at Husi 100. 

Systematic persecution followed the setting up of the Legionary State. 
Jews have been fleeced of all their property, and have been forced to flee from 
certain towns; 150 Jewish families comprising the entire Jewish population 
of the small town of Panciu had to abandon their houses at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. A few weeks later this town was completely destroyed in the earth- 
quake of November 10th. Not a single Jewish name appeared in the list of 
dead and injured. At Buzau the entire youth of the Jewish community with 
the leaders of the Zionist organisations were arrested and maltreated in prison. 
The same thing happened at Vaslui. At Campulung, on the occasion of the 
Jewish festival of Yom Kippur, the old rabbi was abducted from the synagogue, 
harnessed to a wagon, and made to parade through the town driven by his own 
son. 

The Jewish community of Constanza has been fined five million leis ; that 
of Yassy six million. Jewish merchants are being systematically ruined and 
their property bought up at nominal prices by the Germans, a process which 
the Legionaries naively call ‘ Rumanianisation.’ Jewish commercial travellers 
dare not travel for fear of being murdered in the trains or flung out of the 
carriage windows. Hundreds of persons have lost their lives in this wy, and 
the police have given up making inquiries into causes of death. 

In Bucharest conditions are relatively better, since the Legionaries are still 
somewhat sensitive to foreign opinion. Nevertheless, terror reigns there. 
Perquisitions, expropriations and arrest are the order of the day. When a 
Legionary was killed by Rumanian peasants in the Central Market at Obor, it 
was the Jews who had to pay for it. The Legionary police, pretending to be 
searching for the murderers, raided Jewish houses and robbed them of jewellery 
and money. The Jewish writers, Jacob Gropper and Balbu Lazarianu, were 
martyrised by the police for refusing to sign a statement that they had been 
responsible for the rising; the same treatment was applied to the Zionist 
leader, Silvio Damayo, who did not recover from his wounds. A young Zionist 
named Elbim was given fifty strokes of the rod because a Zionist pamphlet was 
found on him which he denied to be of Communist origin. The rich indus- 
trialists, the Brothers Fildermann of Bacau, were arrested in Bucarest and 
tortured. A business man named Klein, also of Bacau, was arrested at the 
same time. His family were later ordered to remove his body from the morgue. 

Jewish lawyers and doctors are forbidden to practise except among a 
strictly Jewish clientéle. Thousands of Jewish employees have been dis- 
charged without notice and are without means of subsistence. Jews have been 
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dispossessed of all holdings in industry. The distress and misery of the Jewish 
population is assuming terrifying proportions. The Jewish organisations are 
quite incapable of dealing with this situation; the various communities are 
isolated, for the terror in the trains and along the highways prevents travel. 
Everywhere there is panic: there is a mass urge to emigrate, but only those 
Jews who have visas for Palestine can do so. 


On January 30th, the same writer reports : 


General Antonescu has declared that the insurrection is definitely over, and 
that order is now re-established throughout the country. In his frequently 
published communiqués he enumerates the acts of brigandage and pillage 
committed by the Legionary rebels, and quotes the case of thirty-four million 
lei found on one of the Legionaries, the stocks of merchandise, works of art, 
and goods of all descriptions found in the headquarters of the Legionaries, and 
in the private houses of some of the leaders of this movement, which had once 
declared itself as opposed to corruption. The only sanction that has been 
publicly announced up to now is one concerning 17 pupil-pilots who took part 
in the insurrection and who have been sentenced to prison. Antonescu does 
not breathe a word about the massacres that have been committed, except to 
say that the loss of life is estimated at some four hundred killed and an equal 
number of wounded. Not a word about the pogrom, though this is the most 
terrible pogrom that modern history has ever witnessed. So it is as well that 
the public should know the truth and know at whose door the responsibility 
for this massacre lies. 

The Insurrection was raised against the authority of the State at various 
points between the centre and the east end of the capital, including the Police 
Prefecture, the Presidential Palace of the Council of Ministers. The Legionaries 
concentrated their attacks on the wealthier parts of the city, such as the Rue 
de Rome, Rue de Londres and Parc Filipesco. Antonescu disposed his forces 
to resist the rebels only at the Governmental buildings that were threatened, 
leaving the main part of the city undefended. Not a single soldier or policeman 
was sent to protect the business quarters and, particularly, the Jewish district, 
which Antonescu must have known to be in the greatest danger. And so the 
Legionaries were able to do what they liked there from January 21st to 25th. 
They proceeded methodically, following a pre-arranged plan of wholesale 
extermination of the city’s Jewish population. Even before the Insurrection 
began, at a time when Horia Sima was the intimate collaborator of General 
Antonescu, hundreds of Jews had been arrested and taken to the police stations 
and to headquarters of the Legionary Movement. But from Tuesday, the 21st, 
onwards until the Insurrection was crushed, armed bands of from 10 to 20 
persons broke into Jewish houses, preferably at night, looting and destroying 
property and arresting the inhabitants. The captured Jews included doctors, 
lawyers, and a large number of merchants, as well as refugees from Central 
Europé. They were horribly tortured before being killed in various ways. In 
the cells of the Police Prefecture eleven Jews were shot during the night of 
January 21st-22nd. One hundred others were taken in waggons into the Forest 
of Jilava, thrown out en route and machine-gunned in groups of five or ten. 
The same fate awaited another large number in the Baneasa Woods at the 
other end of the city. The terror reached its climax when a number of prisoners 
were taken into the slaughter-house and beheaded with the mechanical instru- 
ments used for killing cattle. The families of those who met their death in 
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this place were later invited to claim the bodies. Many of the corpses they 
found there had been hung on meat hooks and labelled Kosher Meat. Whole 
families were exterminated during those days: in one case three generations, 
grandfather, father and son. In the memorial columns of Universul, even after 
the censoring, you could read announcements of the sudden death of several 
persons from single families. At Horia Sima’s own farm at Sarulesti, the 
founders of the Rumanian textile industry, Bernhard Kaufmann and his son 
were killed like cattle in the stables; the proprietor of the metal furniture 
factory, Guttmann Markus and his son-in-law, were killed in the same way ; 
the two sons of the Rabbi Guttmann were shot in their father’s arms. It 
would be idle to lengthen this list. Personally I saw three hundred Jewish 
corpses in the Legal-Medical Institute on January 22nd. In the Jewish ceme- 
tary I have counted over eight hundred new graves. You can reckon in 
thousands the bodies that have not yet been found, or which are unrecognisable. 

Of all these horrors, General Antonescu has made not the least mention in 
his vibrant and moving appeals to the public. Jewish corpses do not, apparently, 
exist for the Head of the State, who speaks eloquently of theft and looting, but 
passes over in silence the capital crime of murder. 

Who is responsible for all this ? 

First, General Antonescu, chosen by Hitler to rule Rumania, who took no 
measures to protect the Jews though he knew them to be in danger, and who, 
to-day, is doing nothing either to condemn these horrors or to prevent a 
repetition of them. 

Second, the German troops who were billeted in those very Jewish houses 
into which the Legionary hooligans broke, and whose armoured cars and tanks 
stood uselessly in the streets through which the looting mobs surged. These 
Germans, acting under orders, did nothing to protect the Jews or to maintain 
order in parts of the city under the Legionary terror. 

Third, German Minister Manfred von Killinger, former member of the 
notorious Feme group of terrorists, instigator of anti-Semitic riots in Bratislava, 
whence he had been transferred only a few days before the Bucarest pogrom. 
Von Killinger was the master of both Antonescu and Horia Sima, and could 
have prevented the events of January had he wished. 

Two months ago many eminent Rumanian personalities, including Professor 
Nicolas Jorga and Virgile Madgearu, were assassinated by the same bandits 
who last week massacred the Jews. Antonescu never dared to refer to them 
publicly, and the guilty escaped unpunished. Now, once again the terrorists 
have struck against a people considered to be outside the protection of the 
law, a people utterly defenceless, and once again the Conductor of the State, 
who boasts that he has established moral and material order, remains silent, | 
and may thus be considered to have approved, if not connived at, the massacres. 
He admits, however, that he feels himself to be sustained by the shadow of the 
Fuehrer, and publicly testifies his love and admiration of Adolf Hitler. Shut 
up in the Ministerial Palace, on the roof of which machine-gunners are posted 
day and night, safe behind a cordon of soldiers, supported by tanks and artillery, 
he issues daily bulletins announcing that henceforth Rumania will enjoy the 
best of all possible existences, the ‘ guaranteed ’ existence of a friend of the 
Axis. 


German responsibility for anti-Semitic outrages in Central and 
Eastern Europe is patently obvious. Where it has been latent, as in 
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Rumania, Slovakia or Hungary, the Nazis have fanned the flames into 
blazes of hate and terror; and where it never existed before, as in 
Bohemia and Serbia, they have done everything possible to kindle the 
fire. Anti-Semitism in countries under German influence, though not 
yet occupied by German military forces, has for the Nazis the advantage 
of diverting public indignation from an anti-German direction. It is not 
easy for the common man to know where to attribute the blame for a 
rise in the cost of living or a shortage of food; the German trading 
methods which have caused these changes are of too complicated and 
secret a nature for him to understand. His hatred and frustration is 
quite easily canalised into outbursts against the local Jewish shop-keeper 
or the industrialist of the cities. A further advantage to the Nazis is the 
state of panic into which the whole bourgeoisie is likely to be thrown 
when mobs start destroying property, whether Jewish or not ; there were 
many from this class who welcomed the first German contingents to enter 
Bucarest, believing, mistakenly as it turned out, that the Nazis would 
tame the Legionaries. Much of Goebbels’ skill lies in his ingenuity in 
disguising the real intentions of the Nazis, so that to the Rumanians they 
represented anti-Bolshevism, to the Hungarians revolutionary Socialists, 
to the Croats defenders of the principle of racial determination, to the 
Sudetens restorers of the old order. 

Nor did the material damage done during anti-Semitic excesses 
worry the Nazis. Unable to pay the Legionaries themselves, they gladly 
countenanced their looting of Jewish property. And if Rumania’s or 
Croatia’s textile industries have been ruined by the expulsion of their 
Jewish technicians, if Hungarian finance and Czech insurance has been 
weakened by the disappearance of Jewish experts, if the timber trade of 
Slovakia and the pig trade of Serbia has been rendered chaotic by the 
closing of Jewish businesses, what does that matter to Germany? All 
the better for the Nazi magnates in the textile factories of Saxony, the 
host of young Nazi technicians who will want jobs after the war, the 
ambitious Nazis of the German minorities abroad anxious for rewards. 
The German method of expropriating the Jews is the spoils system on an 
immense scale, and Czechization, Magyarization, Rumanianisation, 
Slovakisation and the rest is in fact nothing but Germanisation, whatever 
it is called. In every country under German domination in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe, every industry in which there is any Jewish 
capital, however small, or in which there has during the last four years 
been any Jewish participation in control—and remember, you are a Jew 
if your grandmother was—must be turned over to a German com- 
missioner. These persons are usually given a dozen or so enterprises to 
look after, drawing from each a handsome fee ; often his job as trustee 
for the Reich is to force bankruptcy on the firms in order to buy them up 
for Germany, or for himself if he has sufficient influence. Throughout 
the New Order of Hitler’s Germany, these jackals are battening on the 
wealth of protected, subjugated or friendly countries. 

The Jews who are fortunate enough to secure a berth on a ship which 
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may be marooned for a winter in Danubian ice, wrecked in the Mediter- 
ranean, and finally blown up off the coast of Palestine, are escaping from 
lands in which they are barred from employment, forbidden to speak to 
Christians, excluded from police protection, debarred from seeking legal 
redress against exploitation, and likely to be tortured and killed like | 
animals whenever it suits the German political, military or economic 
programme that they should be. Only a small fraction of the total 
slaughter and exploitation of the Jews under Hitler can ever be known, 
but enough is known for us to be able to lay the whole blame at the door 
of the. National Socialists, though there are many Jews who admit that 
before their communities can be re-established in Europe they must 
themselves root out much that was evil in their way of living. 

Even when there are occasions when the Jews seem to be enjoying 
the protection of the law, it is generally seen that the Germans have some 
ulterior motive. The magistrate’s court at Wiener Neustadt recently 
passed a remarkable sentence. A certain Franz Lenhardt was given 
eighteen months’ penal servitude for plundering two Jewish shops shortly 
after Hitler’s rape of Austria, in March, 1938. This apparent admission 
of Jews to the protection of the law, although belated, would be in- 
explicable did not the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, which published the story, 
furnish the explanation in two words. Lenhardt, it remarks, is a ‘ pro- 
fessional criminal.’ The sympathy of the thousands of Englishmen and 
all others who were in Vienna at the time of its seizure, and saw week 
after week the daily plundering carried out by the amateurs of the 
Storm Troopers, will go out to this hard-working ‘ pro’ who has become 
the victim of Hitler’s jewnesse dorée. 

RALPH PARKER. 





A LETTER TO ENGLAND 


[The following letter was written by an observer on the Continent who 
has been in recent, personal touch with Italians and Germans. It seems to us 
that his observations on the apathy and listlessness that are widespread 
amongst educated Italians and Germans are of some interest. The ‘ Diary’ 
referred to in the opening paragraph was written by a young Italian who was 
killed in action.—T ux Epitor.]} 


This note-book, filled with disconnected observations, a kind of 
intimate personal diary, made such an impression on me that I have 
thought about little else for the past two weeks. Reading it I realised that 
Fascism, with its cult of action and violence, has to-day become entirely 
vieux jeu, a method of life for those who having passed fifty would like to 
believe that they are still young. To the young men of under thirty it 


seems wholly ridiculous. 

To understand their state of mind one must turn back to one of the 
least known and least comprehended chapters in the history of ancient 
philosophy. Under the Roman Empire the young Greeks and Hellenised 
Romans affected an attitude of passivity, indifference and scepticism. 
This repudiation of action was known in those days as apatheia and 
@taraxia, and many schools of philosophy were devoted to studying this 
attitude and endowing it with a rational basis. Reading the young 
Italian’s diary, you would think yourself in Apamaea or Athens in the 
third century a.p. Here, put very shortly, is his argument. 

For him the only desirable and logical issue of the war, from the 
Italian as from the European point of view, would be the defeat of 
Fascist Italy, But circumstances show him no possibility of action to 
further this end ; he feels himself the prisoner of events over which he has 
no control. Collaboration with the enemy seems to him ludicrous. 
Fascism, he says, is the only manifestation of Italian life which was ever 
taken seriously by the Anglo-Saxons, and to-day they are still ready to 
come to terms with Mussolini. Do foreigners understand Fascism, are 
they capable of hating it ? It is doubtful; certainly not to be counted 
on. Thus there is nothing to be hoped from this direction. 

So the real problem which faces him is : how to live, how to preserve 
what remains of human dignity without hope? How to endure without 
useless gestures and reproaches the existence of the perpetually damned ? 
He considers, then, with what attitude of mind pain may be confronted 
when protests and recriminations are superfluous and foolish. 
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In another place he speaks of action. He explains why action without 
hope seems to him entirely ridiculous. The repudiation of action, 
complete passivity, appear in such circumstances the most reasonable 
attitude, one which makes it possible to retain such human dignity as is 
still left him and to view his own fate as an external phenomenon, with 
the necessary detachment. Elsewhere he asks himself how the refusal 
to act can be reconciled with participation in the war and with the practical 
exigencies of his life to-day. And he concludes that the repudiation of 
action forbids us to offer too much resistance to the tide on which we are 
borne and which is but the fulfilment of our fate, part of the course of 
nature, to be considered coldly and impartially. This attitude restores a 
certain dignity to death, always stupid and accidental for the reluctant 
soldier. 

Doubtless you wonder what are his thoughts concerning the English 
and Australian soldiers in the opposing lines. He writes often about them 
in his diary, and most of all he wonders whether they have any real desire 
to fight and to defend their traditions and tastes. If it were so he would 
feel less solitary in the spiritual void which surrounds him. It would be 
a proof that liberty had not yet perished of decrepitude, that she could 
still inspire decisions. If he were only sure of this, he would be capable 
of retracting his refusal to act. 

So much for the Italian soldier’s diary. The state of mind it reveals is 
very general among the younger generation in Italy. They pointed out 
to me the recent development of Italian literature, which since Alberto 
Moravia has been concerned with describing states of indifference, 
resignation and deliberate inaction, and owes to this, apparently, much of 
its success with a public seeking just such a remedy for its unhappiness. 
Tread myself, the other day, a novel by Aldo Palazzeschi, a most interesting 
writer whose work has developed in just this direction. 

The same ataraxia seems to possess the centres of opposition in 
Germany. Some months ago I took part in a conversation on the 
possibility of arranging for discussions between Swiss and German 
intellectuals. The German to whom the suggestion was made proved 
sceptical. ‘ You cannot imagine,’ he said, ‘ the state of mental prostration 
of the intellectuals still outside the Nazi movement. They will hear about 
nothing, they never answer a letter, and have created a system out of their 
own withdrawal and almost total indifference.’ 

There is nothing new in this. It is an attitude which I met for the 
first time talking with refugees from the Sarre after the 1934 plebiscite, 
when 92 per cent. of the voters decided in favour of immediate reunion 
with Germany—only a few months after the massacre of June 30th. 

The great democracies had been taking the Nazis seriously. They 
were making concessions which had been refused to all other Germans. 
To secure Hitler’s goodwill they were ready to sacrifice their prestige and 
to abandon disputed territories. It was also obvious that these conces- 
sions would consolidate Hitler’s internal position, marking him out, inside 
Germany, as the chosen political ally of the democracies. The Nazi 
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régime had no opponents left and received, in effect, the blessing of the 
whole world. 

What followed my friends described as a form of hell. So far as they 
could see there was nothing for them but to submit, to give up all hope, to 
cultivate their garden, read the Bible, pray, hear nothing, cease to think 
or understand, to take up a passive and obedient attitude so as to avoid 
being interned in Dachau—to avoid going mad. At the beginning there 
were many who did not understand. People turned on them in fury, 
threatening to denounce them to the Nazis, so as to be rid of such 
dangerous lunatics. Some few thousands decided to vote ‘ against,’ 
knowing well that afterwards they must leave their country and lead a 
miserable life as political refugees in France—unwelcome and disquieting 
ghosts. 

It was in this way that the German opposition was reduced to ataraxia 
and the repudiation of action. Even in 1937 I found in Berlin a numerous 
and living opposition. I suppose that Godesberg and Munich played the 
same réle for them as the famous plebiscite did for the Sarre. 

Ataraxia is perhaps the greatest moral discovery of the present 
generation on the Continent. The cult of action taught by the pragma- 
tists, the Bergsonians and the followers of Sorel has been followed by an 
overwhelming reaction. To-day, looking back, one is tempted to say 
that this movement had been long foreshadowed. Did not Céline’s 
Voyage aw Bout de la Nuit, at bottom, offer an answer to the young 
Italian’s question : how to live without faith and without hope? Did 
not Malraux’s Les Conquérants and La Voie Royal give a glimpse of the 
coming end of the mystique of action ? 

Up till now atarazxia seemed to strike only at peoples whose civilisa- 
tions were already growing old. But to-day nations still in their youth 
are sharing the bitter experience of their elders. The news which is 
beginning to come through from the occupied parts of the Ukraine 
describes the dismay which has seized a people confronted by the alterna- 
tives of a German or a Soviet occupation. In the face of this choice the 
repudiation of action, so alien to the Ukrainian temperament, will surely 
find many adherents. 

In the midst of the moral disaster which has overwhelmed the 
Continent, the situation of Poland and Czechoslovakia seems almost 
enviable. Still possessing their exiled governments and allied to Great 
Britain, these two countries live on with a certain hope. Try not to 
undermine this hope by scepticism and unnecessary discussion, for here 
is the only force which now opposes the doctrine of rejected action. 

The resistance of the occupied countries has doubtless given rise to 
many illusions in England. In Germany the most projound impression 
was created, particularly by the simultaneousness of the movement, for 
its practical effect is negligible. Many Germans believed that the peoples 
of Europe would end, as they themselves had done, by accepting the Nazi 
régime as an ineluctable necessity. The recent occurrences have dis- 
illusioned them. The hostage system makes it clear that the Nazis no 
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longer reckon on the collaboration of the conquered peoples, and they have 
begun to burn their boats. They believe that the Stulpnagels and 


Rundstedts will not dare to quit the party now, because were Germany | 
defeated they would in their turn be taken as hostages and subjected to | 


the system of which they were themselves the authors. 


When one thinks that the Germans must still remain for a long time. 
masters of the Continent, and that, driven by their own extremism, they 


will inevitably execute thousands more victims, one understands better 


the vanity of anger and the temptation of aiaraxia. It is not courage | 
that is lacking. Just lately, indeed, I have met some young men of most 
notable courage. But will they be able to resist this doctrine which! 


promises a formula for living without hope, for facing terrible calamities 
without flinching and yet with the gravity which befits them ? 


Do you know Goya’s Los Desastres de la Guerra, eighty-eight paintings | 


inspired by the Napoleonic wars ? They should be seen in their entirety, 
single pictures give only a truncated idea of the painter’s conception. At 
a certain point one notices hallucinations beginning to appear more and 
more frequently among the actual horrors of war, and towards the end 
the products of fantasy almost supplant reality. This aspect of war is 
depicted by Goya with incomparable clarity. And the series ends with a 
picture of two peasants surrounded by their cattle, with the title esto es lo 
verdadero, ‘ this is reality.’ On the Continent the war has already entered 


the stage of hallucinations and phantasmagoria. It is as a remedy for | 


this that the doctrine of Pyrrho presents itself to-day. 


Grorcres Danovid. 
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THE QARIB COAST 


Westwarp of Cyrenaica the shores are unkindly to mariners. Sand or 
red rocks mar the African coast and lie dangerously near the surface of 
the grey-green sea; yellowish waters cover extensive sandbanks that 
reach far outwards into the waves and render large tracts of this coast- 
line inaccessible to ships. A narrow bar, composed of shoals and rocks, 
encircles the eastern side of the Gulf of Sirte—sand from El] Agheila to Ez 
Zuetana, then a line of reefs, then a second sandbank broken only at 
Benghazi, where the white seaport town rises on a spit of land between 
the lagoons and the waves. When British forces held this town, they 
reported that the harbour was rendered partly useless, so full it was of 
the wrecks of sunken Italian ships, nor does any other port between 
Homs and Derna offer good facilities for landing supplies. Sirte, called 
Ksar Zaafran, is an Arab village with a harbour in constant need of 
dredging against the silt, and Misurata is an open roadstead on a flat 
coast of sebkas—salt-marshes—and drifting sands. Zliten is based upon 
an oasis rich in palms ; but only Homs, much improved by the Italian 
Government, has a harbour capable of receiving ships of moderate 
size. 
‘Land of Three Cities,’ Tripolitana was named from those ancient 
ports, Sabratha, Oea and Leptis Magna, founded by the Phoenicians 
before Carthage was a town ; but of these only Oea, now known as Tripoli, 
is counted a good harbour for the ocean-going vessels of modern man. 
Tripoli lies upon the edge of a hollow in the sea-bottom, representing 
perhaps the bed of some long-defunct river and bounded with banks of 
sand. A hundred years ago (says an ancient Admiralty chart) the 
unimproved Tripoli was a reasonably good harbour, four fathoms deep 
in the centre of the bay where the great ships rode at anchor, but barely 
a fathom and a half off the Bashaw’s Castle that stood at the gates of the 
high-walled town. One small stone pier, the mole of the Caramanli, 
recently bombed, jutted from the beach near the Castle gates. Rocks and 
sandbanks encircled the pool—Harbour Rocks with the ruins of a Spanish 
fortress, Kaliuso Reef and North-East Reef—and through these shallows 
ran a complicated entrance for ships, the Swashway, a channel nowhere 
less than four and a half fathoms deep. 

The native city of Tripoli stands unchanged within the circumference 
of its ancient wall, and draws its life, in Arab fashion, from an oasis of a 
million palms ; but it is dwarfed by the new Italian town—hotels, offices 
and plate-glass windows—which rises in terraces above the bay. Ornate, 
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virile and vainglorious, this development bespeaks ambitions that have no 
warrant in fact. Commerce sees no reason for a huge and wealthy port 
at this point on the coast ; Tripoli is nothing more than the capital city 
of an unimportant province, the natural outlet for the limited agricultura 
products of the drought-stricken plain within the bow of the Djebel 
Nefusa. The old Libyan city, under its Caramanli lords, did at least 
support its life from its natural resources; Italian Tripoli lives on 
subsidies from Rome. Trade returns from Libya, not always published, 
give the position away : in 1937 civilian imports were worth fivefold the 
meagre exports that were supposed to pay for them. If Italian subsidies 
were withdrawn, the present economy of Libya must collapse. 

The new town has spread eastward along the bay, engulfing the Arch 
of Marcus Aurelius and the mosques. The Bashaw’s Castle is now a 
museum. By the ruins of the Spanish fort stands a fine concrete light- 
house ; and the Harbour Rocks, the islets and skerries, form the base of 
two long moles which now encircle the bay—those same moles on which 
the R.A.F. have dropped so many tons of high explosive. These structures, 
being no more than a tidying up of natural topographical features, would 
be little affected by a bomb; but an obstruction blocking the passage 
between them would close the harbour to ships. The entrance is upon the 
ancient swashway, which has been dredged ; the harbour also is of more 
even depth than of old, four fathoms being found alongside the fine new 
quay, with a few feet more in the centre of the basin. Any ship, bar only 
our largest war vessels and liners, can find shelter at Tripoli. 

Westwards of this town the coast is flat, mud and water mingling 
imperceptibly on the gentle slope that divides the land from the sea. 
Inland lie sebkas, marshes and reedy lagoons, and submerged banks and 
shoals reach northwards under the waves. Fringing the Isle of Djerba, 
the shallows run north of Sfax and the Kerkenna Isles, which rise from 
a shelf of sand, half a fathom deep. A recent naval action, when British 
warships sank several German transports, took place ‘ off the Kerkenna 
Bank,’ but the ships were stated to have been thirty miles from shore, 
far outside the islands. Nowhere, south of Mahdia, are the waters of the 
Tunisian coast deep and clean. In 1939 before the outbreak of war, 
Tunisia was rife with rumours of a projected Italian invasion; the 
recognised seaports—Sousse, La Goulette, Sfax, Monastir—were fortified 
with trenches and concealed guns, but people whispered gloomily that 
Mussolini was constructing flat-bottomed boats to run his army ashore 
at Gabes or at some unsuspected point along the coast. Such invasion 
would only be possible in ships of shallow draft. A rumour, in the 
English Press, stated that the Germans sent their transports to Libya by 
way of French territorial waters, within the three-mile limit, hugging the 
coast southward from Cap Bon. A Djerba fisher would answer: ‘ They 
can do nothing of the kind: there is no room, so close in shore, for 
ocean-going steamers.’ 

Behind the sheltering bank stands upon the mainland the considerable 
port of Sfax, predominant throughout Tunisia in banking and trade. 
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Within the ramparts of the Ville Arabe, this little town retains its Moslem 
character unimpaired by industrial progress without the Gates, but it lies 
close to a good roadstead, whence a canal, three kilometres long, leads to 
the inner docks. This port, situated at the head of the Lesser Syrtis, is 
one of the few harbours in the Mediterranean which has a perceptible 
tide, noted by medieval Arab seamen as a peculiar marvel. ‘ When the 
tide is low, the ships rest upon the mud,’ records El Bekri, a contemporary 
of William Rufus, and who knew no wider seas, ‘and when the tide 
returns, they rise upon the waves!’ The harbour is now good—6} 
metres depth at high tide—and even in the Bassin des Voiliers, nothing 
drawing less than 12 feet of water need rest upon the mud. 

There is no harbour of note between Tripoli and Sfax. The Gulf of 
Gabes—Syrtis Minor—is shallow ; and at Houmt-Souk, the port on the 
northern shore of the isle, the little coasting steamer from Sfax has to lie 
some four miles out from the beach, anchored for an hour while the 
passengers are landed in fishing-boats. 

These waters proved an embarrassment to the galleons of Spain. 
‘In my time,’ records Leo Africanus, a Moor turned Christian who wrote 
a Historie of Africa at the bidding of the Pope, 


Don Ferdinando King of Spain sent a great armada against this Island, 
under the conduct of the Duke of Alua, who not knowing the nature of the same, 
commanded his soldiers to land a good distance from thence ; but the Moores 
so valiantly defended their Island, that the Spaniards were constrained to give 
backe ; and so much the greater was their distresse, in that they could not 
finde water sufficient to quench their extreme thirst. Moreover at the Spaniards 
arrivall it was a full tide, but when they would have returned on bourd, it was 
so great an ebbe that their ships were constrained to put to sea, least they 
should have beene cast upon the sholdes. The shore was drie for almost fower 
miles together so that the Spanish soldiers were put unto great toile, before 
they could come to the water’s side. And the Moores pursued them so eagerly, 
that they slaw and took prisoners the greatest part of them, and the residue 
escaped by shipping into Sicilia. 


The translation is that of John Pory, servant of Queen Elizabeth. 

Djerba is the isle of the Lotus Eaters, whence those who found it 
could never again depart. It is also the fabled Ogygia, where Calypso 
detained Ulysses for seven long years, till he slipped from her side and, 
leaving her sleeping, rowed away with muffled oars; but it is now a 
wide, flat, sunny expanse of dry but fertile soil, dotted with farms and 
olive trees and the white cupolas of marabouts. Between the island and 
the well-nigh desert regions of the mainland lies the Mer de Bou Ghara, 
known of old as Lake Triton, land-locked save for two narrow channels 
to the open sea. Many classical towns stood on the shores of this smooth 
and oily water, the loveliest being Meninx, a Greek city, now a ruin in the 
sands upon the landward extremity of the isle ; but to-day there are on 
the shore only villages inhabited by Berbers—Djorf, Adjim, El] Kantara— 
white houses, a wooden jetty and a forest of masts. 

This patch of sea was especially sacred to Poseidon ; indeed in all the 
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cities of this coast the Greeks, as well as the Romans, seem to have 
worshipped deities of the sea rather than those of earth and sky. At 
Hadrumetum and Thina in the Sahel, and also among the ruins of inland 
cities like Tebessa and others still nearer the Atlas, are found in mosaic 
old legends of the sea—Neptune and his trident, Arion with his lyre, or 
Venus, with an elaborate Roman coiffure, clad in one pear! necklace, rising 
stiffly from the tessellated waves. A great mosaic, found at Thina, depicts 
the wildest sea legends of Greece—Hero and Leander, Ulysses and the 
Syrens, Scylla and her prey, Helle and the Ram—and among them, 
loveliest of all, an ocean chariot race where nymphs and sea-boys, 
mounted in wicker chariots like lobster-pots on wheels, urge onward their 
fiery teams of plunging dolphins. In a villa at Hadrumetum (Sousse) was 
found a tessellated pavement, the finest in Roman Africa, representing the 
triumph of Neptune: the Sea-King, with Amphitrite his consort, rides 
the waves surrounded by Nymphs and Tritons horsed each upon a dolphin 
or a sea-monster, a faery-regatta, careering in fantasia through the pale 
green lake. 

Other pavements show, with the greatest realism, the Land-under- 
the-Waves: on the surface floats a little fishing-boat, where sits the 
fisherman with his nets, and under the water swim the fish, lobsters, 
mackerel, plaice, cuttlefish and conger-eel—clear as life and twice as 
brilliant. Here stands a fisherman wielding a trident, there he fishes with 
a rod and line (sport is good, he has caught three fish at once)—yonder 
he waves a pole like a shrimping-net, or drops over the gunwale a string of 
wicker bottles with narrow necks—traps for the fish. His boat is but 
small, with upcurled bow and stern ; it is rowed by one pair of oars ; 
but the ship of Ulysses has a whole bank of oars, beside a sail, a large 
rectangular sheet, composed of many squares of cloth, on the mainmast, 
and a smaller replica on the quaint little foremast. 

The ancient gods have gone, for the Wahabite Djerbans will hear 
of none but Allah, the First and the Last ; but the fishing-boats remain 
and range the narrow seas from Tripoli to Sousse. Tunisia has over 
3,000 vessels on her registry, with an average size of 1-8 tons, and on a 
fine morning half of the fleet may be seen on the Guif of Gabes, like ducks 


on a pond, fishing for sponges. The Mer de Bou Ghara is the haunt of | 


sponge-fishers and their playground, where once a year they meet for a 
fisherman’s regatta, a kind of ocean rodeo, with qarib-races and gaiety, 
and diving competitions with prizes for the best sponge. All day they 
sail in a whirl of sunlight and splashes, white sails, white robes and slim 
brown arms wielding the ancient trident. This sea has hollows deeper 
than the waters that fringe the northern coast of Djerba, places that are 
two, three, even five fathoms deep—enough to give sport to the Arab 


sponge-diver ; but there is no way through Lake Triton for great ships. | 


At the southern exit, by el Kantara, the shallows are crossed by a cause- 
way, known as Tariq el Dijemal—the Camel’s Road. Constructed originally 
by the Romans as a means of access to Meninx, it was repaired in the 
Middle Ages by some marauding Spanish knight who had a castle on the 
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shore; and it is now some 18 inches below the water. It has also been 
broken in the midst for the space of a few yards, and probably to no very 
great depth, by Djerbans of former centuries, who wished to give free 
passage to their boats and, yet more, to cut themselves off from the Bey’s 
tax gatherers on the land. 

This is the country of the Qaribs. Inevitably these shallow seas have 
by their own nature evolved their own type of craft. Eastward of 
Cyrenaica rules the Dhow, the type of Arab ships, broad in the beam, 
open waist and long overhanging bow, raking mast and large lateen sail— 
such was the ship that bore Sindbad the Sailor on his voyage and invariably 
left him behind in some miraculous vale. For more than a thousand years 
such craft have slipped in and out of Massawa, carrying pilgrims and 
slaves to the Arabian coast ; dhows like these ranged southward as far 
as Madagascar and the Cape of Good Hope, and eastward to the Indies 
and the fringes of the Isles of Spice. The whole Moslem world, from 
Egypt to the East, hoists the lateen yard—a curving spar supporting the 
triangular sail, so long that, the lower end being made fast to the gun- 
wale, the other rises high above the mast. Like the old Mediterranean 
ships, these vessels are ‘ grab-built,’ that is to say kif-kif ghurab, smooth 
like the ‘ Raven,’ a two-masted dhow with a raking stern, long used in 
coastal waters for piracy or trade. 

Such are the native vessels of Egypt and the Red Sea. West of 
Benghazi, from Tripolitana to Sfax, history has developed other types of 
craft; here the Dhow, like some piratical Bashaw, has produced a 
household of half-breed offspring, recognisable descendants of their Arab 
prototype, but modified by features derived from the European schooner 
or barque. These are the Qaribs ; and at least a dozen types have been 
evolved in the qarib-country between Sidra and Sfax, each with its own 
peculiar function in the fishing-trade. 

Loveliest of the Arab craft was the Xebec, ship of the Corsairs, which 
once dominated the Mediterranean from Tripoli to Spain. Swift as a 
swallow, it could outsail anything else in these waters. The Corsairs’ 
fleet was small—only a few hundred armed vessels sailing from Tunis and 
Tripoli, Algiers, Salee and Rabat—but they struck terror into the hearts 
of seafaring nations, enforced the convoy system at an early day, and 
captured many times their number of armed merchantmen. Their secret 
lay in swiftness and surprise. The Xebec, her long narrow hull painted 
black, was a three-master, lateen-rigged on the mainmast and mizzen, 
but square-rigged on the foremast ; fast before the wind, manwuvrable, 
and sure. Xebecs have long since vanished from the waters of Spain and 
of France, but survive on the African coast as the Arab Chabec, known 
only south and east of Sfax—her long narrow hull still painted black 
and marked with white circles, representing the guns. A Chabec is a 
qarib of some size, 60 feet in length and drawing about two fathoms of 
water; but she now plays the pirate no more, but makes humbler 
captures among the fish. 
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The Lourde, the fishing-boat of Djerba and the Kerkenna Isles, the 
Sandal, built only at El Kantara, the Felouga of Tunis, the Saccaléve, 
all these garibs have much in common—shallow draft, overhanging 
bow, high poop and open waist, a design that makes them easy to run 
ashore on sandy beaches, raking mast and a rig derived from the lateen. 
All, except the chabec, built for speed, are wide in the beam. They make 
a brave show on the fishing grounds or clustered together, their great sails 
furled, in the Bassin des Voiliers at Tunis or Sfax. 

Qaribs are responsible for minor coastal trade and for the transport 
to the islands of persons of low estate. They also bring in supplies of 
market-fish. The coast is poorly supplied with butcher’s meat—in 
especial it is almost devoid of beef—and, like the Romans, the townsfolk 
are glad to supplement their meagre African cookery with products of the 
sea. They make good money by tunny-fishing : this fish, known to the 
Greeks, is akin to the mackerel but as large as a small shark, 10 feet long 
and as much as 1,000 lb. in weight. It is fished for strictly commercial 
purposes ; for, comparable in size to the tarpon of Florida, at the end of 
a line it does not give comparable sport. Tripoli was in peace-time 
essentially the port of this fishery, and reckoned to catch 15,000 to 
20,000 tunnies a year. 

Sponge-fishers range from Misurata to Sfax. From Cape Louza, near 
Mahdia just north of the Kerkenna Isles, to the coast of the Gulf of Sirte, 
the warm and shallow waters are rich in sponges of all kinds, including 
Hippospongia Equina, the sponge of commerce. This trade is of great 
value and is one of the chief means of providing a healthy flow of money 
to this dry and poverty-stricken coastal land, crushed between the inland 
deserts and the sea. Over 100,000 kilos of sponges are exported every year 
from Tunisia and rather less from Tripoli. The trade is one ; the methods, 
the qaribs, the language and race of the fishermen are the same on both 
sides of the frontier, and the present political division is violently 
artificial. 

Geographically the two regions form one whole ; the same range of 
arid mountains, the Djebel Nefusa, rises from the sea near Homs, and, 
bent like a bow round the Tripolitan lowlands, breaks down to the 
coastal plain at Matmata, 200 kilometres within the Tunisian border ; 
the same shelf of sand makes a fishing-ground of the sea. Berber tribes, 
speaking their ancient Hamitic tongue, inhabit the Djebel and express 
themselves in Berber and French in the north, Berber and a smattering | 
of Italian in the south. Arabic is spoken on the coast and forms the only 
language common to all tribes. These waters know the same qaribs, the 
same sponges, the same fish. 

Roman Tripolitana ran as far north as Tacape (Gabes); where it 
marched with the northern provinces of Praetorial Africa, ruled from 
Carthage, which ran south of those insignificant villages which occupied 
the present district of Sfax ; and to this day Sfax is in another world from 
the cities of the desert. Gabes and Tripoli are true oasis-towns, termini 
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of the caravan routes; and so they have been for 3,000 years. The 
Carthaginians used caravans of oxen, such as may be seen, sculptured 
by a primitive hand, upon the rocks of the Hoggar ; only in the second 
century a.D. did the Romans introduce the Syrian dromedary, so that 
camel-caravans, the living image of those that arrive to-day, came 
swinging into Leptis and Oea. The invading Moslems preserved the camel- 
trains, so like those of their Arabian homeland ; El Bekri has recorded 
for us the song of the caravans, 900 years ago ; ‘ No rest for us and no 
repose, Until we see Gabes and her minaret ! ’ 

If Gabes is of the desert, Sfax is a commercial town, centre of a modern 
industrialised area. Smaller, less ornate than Tripoli, it controls access 
to far more real wealth. The camels go northward, right to the city gates, 
and to this day strangers in Sfax will rise at four in the morning to see the 
caravan come in from the south ; but the true wealth of the city is in no 
wise drawn from their packs. This town does not depend upon the 
agricultural products of a pre-desert area, such as form the only genuine 
wealth of Tripoli; at Sfax the most valuable export is phosphate-ore, 
mined in the mountains of Gafsa and brought down by rail, but the port 
also sends away valuable cargoes of olive-oil and of sponges fished along 
the shore. 

There are three methods of fishing for sponges, each with its appro- 
priate ship. Tunisians fish with the trident; they use a small garib 
called by the French a barquette, resembling a dhow with one lateen sail, 
but furnished with a high platform at the poop, where the fisherman 
stands, holding a water-mirror at the end of a long stick. His mate at 
the tiller lets the boat trail slowly, soundlessly over the sponging-ground 
and heaves-to over a promising shoal; the man on the platform marks 
his sponge, jabs downward with the trident, and hoists his prey aboard 
the qarib. 

Sponges, as they grow upon the ocean-bed, are covered with a black, 
slimy jelly, the living animal, clinging round the brown fibrous skeleton 
which is the sponge of commerce. The natives, in their primitive 
industry, have neither space nor apparatus for cleaning off this mess ; 
they are therefore compelled to sell the sponge in its raw condition to the 
factories ashore. This is known as the péche noire. Men who follow the 
more advanced methods of fishing make it their business to clean their 
sponges of this gelatinous material and sell them as the péche blanche, 
washed, dried and graded. 

Where the water is too deep for the trident, eight fathoms or ten, the 
sponges are brought to the surface by divers, who, plunging without 
apparatus, touch incredible depths of the sea. They make nothing of 
going down 100 feet to the bottom and some are reported to have 
descended to a depth of 150 in pursuit of the sponge. On the platform 
of the barquette stands a nude Arab boy ; he plops into the ocean and 
sinks down, down, like a frightened fish, seen no more till he breaks 
surface, laden with his spoil. This is a lucrative trade, say the Djerbans ; 
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it brings them felous ketir ; but it is very exhausting and no man should 
work as a diver too long. 

Until the middle of last century, no apparatus was known here more 
modern than Neptune’s wand—that same trident illustrated on the 
Roman mosaic floor ; but later appeared the Greeks with modern diving- 
gear. The Greek diver sails the Teboulba, so called from a port on the 
Tunisian coast—a qarib of 3 to 10 tons burden, equipped with a sprit- 
sail, a quadrilateral sail extended by a diagonal yard. He uses diving- 
dress, with helmet and pump (the garb of Wells’ ‘ Jimmy Goggles the 
God’), or else the ‘ Fernande ’ apparatus, with a tube held in the mouth, 
looking unpleasantly as though the user must be choked. With these he 
can search deep beds outside the reach of the trident or the naked diver ; 
he can take his time, choose and cull his booty and bring to the surface a 
far better catch. It is expensive, say the Djerbans, but the rewards are 
great; they sell the péche blanche, and the whole operation is outside the 
scope of the humble owner of one qgarib and a fisherman’s hut. Most of 
the Greeks in North Africa are fishermen. 

Greek divers found the galley of Mahdia. In 1907 some men diving 
for sponges near that headland lighted upon the remains of a Roman 
galley that had foundered 2,000 years ago. Part of the treasure-fleet of 
Sulla, the Roman Dictator, this ship was laden with marble and bronze, 
looted from Athens and the Pireus, and carried off to deck the streets of 
Rome. From the Greeks they were stolen and by Greeks they were found 
again—art treasures of Attica, marbles eroded by the sea, and bronzes 
fresh as the day they were made. There rose to the surface a statue of 
Eros the Archer, attributed to Praxiteles, bronze heads of Ariadne and 
Dionysus, sensual and proud, and sea-horses of bronze and a flight of 
little she-dwarfs and their minstrels, all dancing like waves of the sea. 

Last among divers came the Italians with their steam-trawlers and 
over-fished the banks. One type of trawl in particular, known as the 
‘gangave,’ furnished with great hooks which tore up the bed of the sea, 
wrenching away sponges young and old and destroying their breeding- 
ground, proved so deadly that to save the whole genus from extinction 
trawl-fishing had to be prohibited, except at certain seasons of the year. 

Djerba has as yet no steam-trawler ; but in 1939, a few weeks before 
the outbreak of this conflict, the Djerbans were waiting, hoping, praying 
that they might obtain one. This would be a great enterprise, they said, 
for the ship must be built specially for Djerban purposes, flat-bottomed | 
and of shallow draft, since no normal steam-vessel could navigate their 
seas ; but soon, presently, some day, they would have the chalutier. 

Long may it be before steam shall oust the qarib and trident of 
Djerba ! 

W. M. Covusnmys. 





ECHOES OF NAPOLEON 


Tue truth, if not the full truth, about Napoleon is known. The truth 
about Hitler cannot yet be known. We shall have to wait before 
we have the curtain raised and the view behind the scenes disclosed in 
the memoirs of those who are now moving in the inner circle of Nazidom 
and who will be able to paint the man as he really is; who will tell us 
whether he is the leader or the puppet ; and will succeed in depicting his 
bearing in triumph, in disillusion, and in eventual defeat. 

In the meanwhile, however, it is of some interest to draw comparisons 
between the broader lineaments of the two men, between their careers 
so far as events to date permit, and between the circumstances of their 
times. It will be seen that the resemblances in many ways are noticeable, 
resemblances in characteristics, in thought, in policy, in methods, and, to 
some extent, in the run of events. 

In the first place, such men must necessarily be ambitious, whether 
for themselves or for their countries. For ambition is the driving power 
in the careers of men of humble origin who force themselves to the leader- 
ship of a nation. Yet it is not too much to say that Napoleon’s ambition 
destroyed him. For, in November, 1813, when the French Emperor’s 
situation was already desperate, his armies shrinking, and France herself 
at the last gasp, the Allies, with incredible pusillanimity, offered him peace 
on such favourable terms as would leave Belgium, the left bank of the 
Rhine, Savoy, and Nice under his sway. Blindly dreaming still of an 
Empire of Europe, Buonaparte refused. Hitler’s dreams of world 
dominion are even vaster, and his ambition, although flattered by the 
facile successes of his opening campaigns, has already led him far on the 
road to disaster. 

Napoleon was harsh and unfeeling, brutally direct to his subordinates, 
yet never guilty of the murder of old friends ; he repaid good service 
with honours and riches, but not with bullets and the lash. He developed 
an enormous secret service agency and watched closely the conduct of 
his own brothers; but he never seduced the minds of children and 
taught them to spy on their parents. Napoleon, it is said, had ‘ an in- 
eradicable bias in favour of physical compulsion,’ well exemplified by his 
notorious outburst on August 15th, 1808, when he threatened Austria 
and Prussia in the presence of the Diplomatic Corps with war to the death, 
a tirade which drew from Tolstoi, the Russian Ambassador in Paris, the 
comment : ‘It is only conduct that is simple and open but firm and 
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resolute, and that rests on adequate military force, which has any 
effect on this sovereign. Every concession begets in him the desire for 
further concession.’ How fittingly would such a comment on Hitler 
have come from those British Ministers who, with empty armouries 
behind them, tried to appease and barter with him in the crises before the 
war. 

The weakest feature in Napoleon’s character was his vanity, played 
on with success by Alexander of Russia at more than one meeting. 
There are stories of Hitler’s boasting claim to be the greatest German that 
ever lived ; but how his vanity, which seems excessive, has influenced his 
judgment, or may do in future, we do not yet know. 

In adaptability and insincerity there will probably prove to be little 
between them. Napoleon himself said : 


It is by turning Catholic that I finished the war in the Vendée ; by turning 
Mussulman that I established myself in Egypt ; by turning Ultramontane that 
I won the Italian mind. If I governed a people of Jews I would rebuild the 
Temple of Solomon. So, too, I would speak of liberty in the free part of San 
Domingo, while I would confirm slavery in the Ile de Bourbon and in that part 
of San Domingo where slavery now exists, 


a tirade which matches Hitler’s swift conversion to Soviet friendship 
when the need arose. As a newspaper leader writer said recently, Hitler 
is the greatest improviser in international politics since Napoleon. His 
words and actions are so constantly reminiscent of the great Corsican 
that, if Hitler were better educated, one would suspect him of having 
studied in the Napoleonic school. Recall the scene at the Tuileries on 
March 13th, 1813, when Buonaparte raved at Lord Whitworth because of 
Britain’s refusal to knuckle down before his threats : 


It is you who are determined to make war on us ; you want to drive me to 
it. You will be the first to draw the sword ; I shall be the last to sheathe it. 
Woe to those who show no respect for treaties. 


It might be an account of one of Sir Neville Henderson’s interviews 
with the Fiihrer in August, 1939. 

The Cambridge Modern History, in dealing with the incident, goes on 
to remark that Napoleon in his heart really wanted peace ; but his own 
violent conduct had made it impossible. He could no more bring himself 
to the acceptance of the British demand for the evacuation of Holland 
and Belgium than Hitler could agree to withdrawing from Poland once 
he had entered it. The analogy, of course, is not exact. It is highly 
probable that Hitler wanted war on his own terms—war with an inferior 
opponent ending in quick and overwhelming victory. It was his ambition 
to be a victorious general ; if he passed the opportunity by, he explained 
ingenuously to Sir Nevile, he might be too old. Was it that he feared 
comparison with Napoleon in the judgment of history if he could claim 
no triumph in war ? 

In no domain will the histories of Napoleon and Hitler run on closer 
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} parallel lines than in their quick recognition of Britain as the major 
enemy and the greatest obstacle to conquest overseas; and in their 
reaction to that discovery. Blockade and invasion were the weapons of 
Napoleon, a blockade that strained Britain’s economic strength to near 
breaking point and yet failed in the end ; an invasion always threatened 
and never attempted. Even the methods employed are strangely similar 
in spite of the added weapons of the air. The cantoning of a vast army 
on the shores of the North Sea and the Channel; the collection of boats 
and barges ; the training of the troops in embarking and landing opera- 
tions with the attendant loss of life when sudden storms broke upon the 
training or British fire ships drifted in amongst the flotillas. The same 
difficulties the French of the Empire experienced in passing barges 
quickly through the locks when embarkation was ordered are baffling 
the Germans now; the same hopes of luring away the British Navy 
when the moment comes are buoying them up. The British attack on the 
night of October 2nd, 1804, upon the boats gathered at Boulogne with 
fire ships and catamerans containing explosives has its modern echo in 
every battering the Channel ports receive to-day from the air. Napoleon’s 
instructions to Admiral Ganteaume in September, 1804, to report on the 
possibility of carrying 16,000 men to Ireland have been almost certainly 
repeated by Hitler to his naval and air staffs with a result we can shrewdly 
suspect. Once more, as 140 years ago, the British Navy carries the heavy 
responsibilities of convoy work, the search for surface raiders, and enemy 
merchant vessels, and the blockading of a frightened and battered fleet 
in harbours although it is to-day Italian instead of French. 

It is an interesting coincidence that when Napoleon abandoned— 
perhaps temporarily—his project of invasion, he should have turned to 
the East, just as Hitler, baffled by the dangerous difficulties of a descent 
on Britain, transferred his centre of operations to the Balkans and Russia. 
Nor are the factors that prompted the change of plans in each case dis- 
similar. Contrary to popular belief, Napoleon did not turn his back 
on Boulogne because of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. For that took 
place on October 21st, whereas the cavalry of the Grand Army began 
their march to Ulm on August 24th followed by columns of all arms on 
the 26th and 28th ; and when Nelson lay dying in the Victory, Mack had 
already capitulated to Napoleon. It was the knowledge that his fleet 
was no match for Nelson, whose swift movements foiled Villeneuve’s 
attempt to lure him away from European waters and to leave a clear run 
for the flotilla of invasion craft, that decided Napoleon, coupled with the 
threat of a hostile Austria in his rear. So did Hitler find to his chagrin 
that his efforts to sweep the skies for his ships and barges and motor 
craft to sail under had failed. He postponed the attempt accordingly 
until the situation in the Balkans, disastrous to his ally and threatening 
to his prestige, summoned him eastwards in turn in the footsteps of 
Napoleon. Let us hope that the analogy ends there ; that no Ulm and 
Austerlitz await Hitler at the end of the row he is now choosing to hoe ; 
and that, as we propose to show, the true comparison will prove to be not 
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with the sun of Austerlitz but with the ulcer of Spain. Finally, it ish 
interesting to note that, when the camps at Boulogne broke up, the French 

fleet was ordered to slip away to sea and act as commerce raiders with as 

poor results as attended the recent cruises of the Scharnhorst and 

Gneisenau, and the Bliicher. 

In one respect conditions in Europe were immensely more favourable 
for Napoleon’s designs of European domination than they can ever be for 
Hitler. Buonaparte’s conquered peoples became for a time at least his 
willing collaborators. Either poverty, injustice, extortion or evil govern- 
ment in some other form had sunk the inhabitants of Italy, for example, 
into such abject misery that they welcomed French domination as the 
harbinger of order; or the lack of national feeling, such as prevailed 
among the petty German States, made them indifferent to a change of 
overlordship from the effete inefficiency of the Holy Roman Empire to the 
ordered administration of France. ; 

Thus it was that, until his fatal incursion into Spain, Napoleon’s 
brilliant victories in the field were followed by tame submission and the 
establishment of stable government in whatever form was most suitable 
in the Emperor’s eyes for the exigencies of the case. In the Empire at its 
zenith Buonaparte held sway from Liibeck to the Ebro and from Brest 
to Rome. Hitler can claim as vast an area. If his Gauleiters are not yet 
across the Pyrenees nor the Alps, they spread more widely into the 
Balkans and over the Baltic to Norway. But how different are the con- 
ditions in these swollen empires. Napoleon created allies ; Hitler breeds 
foes. By aggrandising petty Teuton princelings; by posing as the 
Liberator of Italy and fostering hopes of liberty ; by inculcating cunningly 
into Holland Republican ideas ; and by deluding the Poles with dreams 
of independence, Napoleon swelled his armies with loyal corps of Germans, 
Italians, Dutch, and Poles. Hitler has to hold down by force the countries 
he has overrun, and to watch helplessly the flames of hate rising against 
all that is German, fanned higher and higher by the domineering arrogance 
he has fostered in his followers, until the conflagration attains a power and 
a pitch that no one as yet can foresee. Thus he weakens his strength on 
an increasing scale with bayonets held threateningly over Europeans 
who loathe him. Not only are divisions of all arms in formidable numbers 
permanently locked up in garrisons, but the disheartening atmosphere 
of hate in which they move is slowly but surely corroding their spirit and 

their efficiency. 

It would have been better for the evil German cause if the leader 
of the Reich had taken more note of the blunders committed by Napoleon. 
Some of those blunders seem incredible in a man of genius. His persecu- 
tion of the Pope brought him little gain ; to arrest and imprison him 
raised religious opposition that spread far in a country that had welcomed 
French intervention. No Italian in the north, at any rate, where 
Austrian misrule had been so hardly felt, had any qualms about serving 
the Italian-speaking family of Buonaparte. But when Pius VII, who 
had striven to maintain the independence of his office, was seized like 
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a@ common criminal and hurried to prison in Avignon, a spirit of 
opposition was aroused in italy and throughout the Catholic world that 
lasted till Napoleon fell. Hitler’s attitude to the Church has been no wiser. 

Of all the countries under his control Westphalia called for Napoleon’s 
wisest and most considerate handling, for it was to advertise to all 
Germany the advantages of the French system. Yet his exactions were 
so enormous that the State ended in misery and bankruptcy. It would 
be unwise to press comparison between the willing collaborators with 
Napoleon and the conquered or betrayed victims of Hitler. Nor are the 
details of the present German overlordship and of the extortions being 
practised on the occupied territories known as yet in full. But one may 
be permitted to wonder whether the wholesale robbery reported from 
various sources, the elimination of industries, the destruction of vines, 
and the loot of private and public property will not bring in their train 
the retribution that fell in due time on Napoleon. As in his day, military 
tyranny ends by propagating enduring hate. 

It is in Spain that the most interesting analogies lie. For there 
Napoleon found no listless population willing to welcome his rule, but a 
people as proud, nation-conscious, and hostile as any Hitler has had to 
meet. Napoleon, moreover, approached the problem in a manner com- 
pounded of subtlety, treachery, and daring that might have served the 
Fihrer as a model. He began, as Hitler has so often done, by finding 
traitors within the gates prepared to serve him. In Spain his principal 
agent was the Minister himself, Godoy, the ‘ Prince of Peace,’ and reputed 
paramour of the Queen. Napoleon’s first step was a warning to Portugal 
that she must close her ports to England or take the consequences. With 
the Spanish Court he arranged that, whatever action Portugal took, the 
country was to be divided between the Queen of Etruria, France, and 
Godoy, to whom the large territory of Algarve and Alemtejo was to be 
apportioned. As for Charles IV, the King of Spain, he was bribed to 
acquiescence by the promise of the eventual title of the Emperor of the 
Two Americas, and by a French guarantee of the possession of all his 
lands south of the Pyrenees. How often has that phrase been heard in 
Europe during the last few years! Events soon showed that Napoleon’s 
guarantee was as worthless as Hitler’s. 

These arrangements were completed by a convention permitting 
28,000 French troops to pass through Spain to attack Portugal with the 
help of 11,000 Spaniards; for certain Spanish subsidiary operations 
against Portugal ; and for the assembly of a French corps, 40,000 strong, 
at Bayonne to enter Spain in support of the leading troops with the 
consent of the Spanish Government only if the English appeared about to 
land. Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria in 1940 were tricked almost as 
easily as Charles and Godoy. 

Before the Conventions were signed Napoleon took the next step in 
the procedure Hitler has made so familiar to us and ordered Junot with 
the leading corps to enter Spain ‘ to forestall the British.’ Far from there 
being any British to forestall, Portugal, terrified by the Emperor’s threats, 
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had insisted on the withdrawal of the British Ambassador and had already 
announced her decision to join the Continental system. Ignoring the 
Portuguese compliance with his demands, Napoleon urged Junot on, his 
true objectives being disclosed in his private letters. They were the port 
of Lisbon ; the English merchandise lying in it; and, above all, the 
Portuguese fleet. 

There was probably no man living who had done more to baulk Buona- 
parte’s ambitions than Sir Sydney Smith. Smith’s gallantry and leader- 
ship at Acre had stood between the Corsican and the conquest of Turkey 
which was to have been the prologue to his triumphal march to the East. 
Now, once more, did the shadow of the great Englishman fall across 
Napoleon’s path. Fate had willed that he should be in command of a 
British force in the Tagus. The Prince Regent, reluctantly bowing to 
Sir Sydney’s urgent insistence, embarked under the protection of the 
British fleet with his treasure, his court and his papers, accompanied by 
the principal ministers and many others, and sailed for Brazil with the 
whole of the Portuguese fleet. Not only did Sir Sydney Smith overawe 
a Russian squadron which, at Napoleon’s request, was to prevent the 
escape of the Portuguese, but he returned from escorting his allies to sea 
to blockade the Russians in the harbour. Napoleon had as much cause to 
curse British sea power as Hitler has to-day. 

The tempo of Buonaparte’s plans now quickened. Towards the end 
of November Dupont’s corps at Bayonne, without waiting either for the 
appearance of English troops or for Spanish concurrence, quietly entered 
Spain, and, to the uneasy surprise of both Godoy and Charles, were 
reported to be billeting themselves in the Ebro valley. By the middle of 
February French divisions were in Biscay, Navarre, and Catalonia, while 
Dupont had pushed on from the Ebro to Burgos and Valladolid. On the 
16th Napoleon threw off the mask. The Spanish King and his Minister 
were horrified to hear that the French in Pampeluna by an act of treachery 
worthy of the exponents of Nazism or Fascism had supplanted the gar- 
rison of the citadel. A similar fate befell other forts. Events, in fact, were 
following a course like that traced by Mussolini in Albania and by Hitler 
in Bulgaria and Rumania. 

The analogy now changes. For Spain read Jugoslavia. The King 
and his accomplice had been acting with no more authority from the 
Spanish people than the craven ministers who slunk to Vienna from 
Belgrade to sign away their country possessed the backing of the Serbs 
and Croats. When the treachery of the Government was known the 
people in their fury rose in Madrid as they did in March in Belgrade and 
disclaimed the agreements that had been made. Whereas in Spain, 
however, the French armies were already in possession of the capital 
and many strategic points, the Germans had not yet crossed the Jugosla- 
vian frontier. Hitler had forced the pace too much. If he had followed 
more closely in Napoleon’s footsteps, as he did in Rumania, and arranged 
that the awakening of the people should come too Jate, the history which 
unfolded itself in the Balkans might have told another tale. 
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For, as is now becoming apparent, the delay caused to the Germans 
by the resistance of Yugoslavia and Greece and Crete in spite of the bril- 
liance of the operations which overcame it, has dislocated their time-table 
to an extent which may prove fatal. 

Whatever the course Hitler’s campaigns in Eastern Europe or in the 
Middle East may take, there remains an analogy between the German 
leader and the French Emperor of interest and of significance. Each of 
them turned eastwards when daunted by the invasion of the British 
Isles ; each of them won victories; each of them felt constrained to 
challenge Russia; each of them grossly miscalculated the political 
stability of the Russian people, the effect on the resolution of the Russian 
Government of extensive territorial losses, and the resisting power and 
resilience of the Russian armed forces. 

The price the German army has paid for its sweep into the heart of 
Russia remains to be revealed. It is certain that casualties have been 
heavy. The question that matters is whether they are replaceable 
without fatal loss of quality. When Napoleon complained that his 
marshals were not the commanders they had proved themselves to be in 
Spain, the obvious reply was, ‘ Give us the men we had in Spain.’ If the 
élite of the German army has fallen in the reckless, ruthless drive east- 
wards, what type of man is left to fill the ranks, and to lead them when 
filled ? 

It has been said that Napoleon was the supreme dupe of his age ; he 
was blind to the strength of England ; and ‘ what he beheld was a mirage 
conjured up by his fancy and boundless egotism.’ Hitler is far more 
culpable, for he knew the truth and turned his back upon it. Some five 
years ago, in conversation with a British officer in Berlin, Hitler said that 
he could never forgive the Kaiser for the great blunder he made in under- 
rating the British Empire. Four years later he conjured up a vision of his 
own in which Britain was decadent, the air governed the sea, submarines 
ruled the deeps, and islands no longer existed. We have been wisely 
warned that it will cost us blood and tears and sweat and toil to prove him 
wrong. The cost to the German people beggars the imagination. 

With all his glittering success, Hitler has committed blunders which 
will surely germinate disaster. Of a certainty he will be proved the 
supreme dupe of his age ; and it may be said of him, as Simon Worozoff 
said of Napoleon: ‘ Avec toutes les qualités d’un vrai scélérat qu’il 
posséde en perfection, il finira mal, faute de bon sens.’ 


E. C. Anstey. 
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CHRISTMASTIME 


In quiet rhetoric of Christmas day 

I sat beneath the Christmas tree. 

The birds of light were carolling the clay, 
New risen in new argument ; 

And I, aspiring to be free, 

Withdrew myself the way the winter went. 


The earth, a jewel, cottonwooled in mist, 

Topped the dark tree and spun its light, 

Till shadowless gold was candid round the Christ, 
And made His wonder innocent, 

His challenge easy, like the might 

Of fruit we take as if it were not lent. 


I was a child that had its taste of all 

That must defeat the tongue, the eyes, 

The nostrils, ears, and touch, when these recall 
Initial dying and the pent 

Miraculous breath. I was wise 

With my own being, welcome in Christ’s tent. 


This is now past, and I am quick again 
Amongst the spilling needles and 

The cold dark images in winter rain. 

I don my shadow, and am sent 

Amongst the furrows. From my hand 

Fall the first seeds that make the earth relent. 


L. AARONSON. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A French Soldier Speaks, by ‘ Jacques’; translated by Helen Waddell (Constable 
& Co., 4s. 6d), 


Cette dréle de guerre, Rene Balbaud (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 


Two war books by Frenchmen. A comparison is interesting. Both authors 
are approximately the same age—both between thirty and forty ; both had 
similar war experiences : the eight-months’ ‘ phoney war,’ the German attack ; 
one was wounded, the other, unscathed, went through the hell of Dunkirk ; 
both are now in England.* 

Yet, the reader is at once struck by the difference between their books. 

M. Réni Balbaud gives us his War Diary. Very few thoughts, facts only, 
seen clearly by a clear mind. His is one of the best descriptions (because it is 
simple and unvarnished) of the French mobilisation, of the long wait at the 
German frontier, of the brutal attack. His pages prove that, in September, 
1939, the French Army went to war without discouragement, determined to 
finish once and for all with the everlasting enemy from across the Rhine. 
These pages also show, by their stories of the fighting in May and June, 1940, 
the lack of preparedness of the Army, its inferiority in war material. Some- 
times the observer’s notes are so accurate that one can grasp the technical 
development of the German advance: the reader witnesses, first, a tank push, 
then a bout of aeria] bombing, then again a ‘ Panzer ’ rush, followed by a new 
bomber attack. 

When Balbaud tells us how he left his unit to avoid the German encircling 
movement, and, practically alone, made his way to Dunkirk, risking his life 
every minute of the day in order to embark for England, his tone becomes so 
moving that he is reminiscent of the most heroic stories of the last war. He 
concludes his book by a chapter on the causes of France’s collapse. We will 
come back to that later. 

Jacques’s book, A French Soldier Speaks, several chapters of which have 
already been published in The Nineteenth Century, is very different. He 
begins where Balbaud leaves off, the landing on British soil. No descriptions 
of battles and escapes. He might well have made mention of these, for he was 
wounded in France. The book is a meditation on the defeat of France. ‘ Jacques’ 
describes pre-war France as he knew it. He seeks for the reasons of her down- 
fall. Another chapter is inspired by the preparations for Christmas celebrations 
in 1940. He remembers the Christmases of his youth, the Noél of France. 
He thinks of what this Christmas of 1940 will be in France. His thoughts go 
to his mother, to his wife. Then come a few pages inspired by the strains of the 
Marseillaise heard by chance one evening on the wireless. Listening to the 
anthem he finds new confidence, ‘for the soul of his fatherland manifested 
itself to him, and comforted him.’ 

This book is the work of a mature and religious mind, of an ardent patriot 
tortured by shame and sadness, who, lying in solitude on a hospital bed, builds 
up a philosophy for himself, as did Descartes of old, in order to prove to himself 
that the collapse of his fatherland was only temporary, and that soon France 
would rise again, full of life and strength. 

However different they may be in temperament, these two writers reach 

1 «Jacques ’ now lies in the British Military Cemetery at Brookwood. - He died ina 
sanatorium in Kent, in his thirty-first year.—Epr1ror. 
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nearly parallel conclusions when examining the causes of the defeat, or th 
Pétain régime. The similarities are extraordinarily enlightening. 

What is still more curious is that these two minds, so different in some way 
agree to find the ultimate motive of the French collapse in that country’ 
political divisions. ; 

‘ Jacques ’ writes : ‘ To any reflective mind it is evident that the Revolutioz 
of 1793 disrupted far more than the social system of France. It had a mors 
consequence of which not the least profound was the cleavage of the count: 
into two hostile camps. These major divisions in the course of the politic 
life of France down to our times split into various subdivisions, but actus 
any one of these can still be referred to one or the other of the two mai 
categories.’ 

Similarly, in less philosophical words, M. Balbaud states: ‘ Although I an 
reluctant to touch upon this question, I am compelled to recall the currents 0 
opinion which before the war divided France. They were two: the Pop 
Front, which embraced men from communists to radicals, and Fascism compris 
ing everything that was not Popular. Front.’ 

*‘ Jacques’ admits that the élite of France committed treason. They di 
so mainly by giving up any leading part in the national life, and handing ove 
the controls to dubious individuals. ‘ The real. guilt,’ he writes, ‘lies at 
door of the natural élite, the natural aristocracy of the nation, whose hatred o 
democracy led them to betray their natural duty of leadership, and so left th 
field open to adventurers. This was the first treason of the élite.’ 

He goes further. ‘The people of France to-day,’ he says, ‘ are not free 
speak. One knows too well what they would say. On the contrary, the righ 
to speak has passed to others, to the minority whom the enemy has alway 
regarded with a favourable eye, because their way of thinking was clos 
neighbour to his own. These gentlemen may speak and act and, with they 
complicity of the enemy, they do so shamelessly. One thing must be said 
that the opponents of our quondam ministers of state have pounced on the 
opportunity of disaster to seize power.’ 

M. Balbaud, for his part, reaches about the same conclusion, couched i 
more direct words : ‘ Britain’s victory,’ he says, ‘ would bring back in France 
political order which might well favour the return of those who for years hav 
danced before the Chamber to the roundelay of its ministers. Perhaps in good 
faith—and I want to believe it, tired as I am of suspecting treason—our present 
leaders imagine that it is better to trust a dangerous conquerer than to tolera 
the return of bribes, scandals, and compromission.’ 

One may point out a last similarity between these two books: ‘ Jacques, 
like M. Balbaud, is silent on the grave question as to which political régime 
will be that of the France of to-morrow. The Third Republic ended in defeat 
Pétain’s authoritative system is hateful. What form of government will be 
best for a liberated France ? 

It is permitted to imagine that, whilst writing their books, the two authors 
preferred to stop when they reached that stage of their journey. The politics 
status of the new France cannot be a machinery designed outside France, and 
placed on her as a saddle on a horse. Like a plant rising from the ground, the 
new régime will rise naturally from the French people, matured by thei 
sufferings of to-day. The régime will be created by the bitter experiences of 
enemy occupation. This our two authors have understood. One must approveg. 


their respectful silence. Prerre CoMERT. 








